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K or K URINALS 
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BRANHAM. Angled base design simplifies tile-floor 
installation. (With Metro flush valve, K-4920—TA 1. 
Each battery of Branham urinals is pre-assem- 
bled and checked for uniform dimensions, to 
assure level floor line and neat appearance. 

Seam covers are also pre-assembled, ground 
where necessary for perfect fit, and labeled to 
show reassembly locations. Available for uri- 
nals mounted at 21” or 24” center spacing, 
with permissible variations of one inch, plus 
or minus. 

Use of K of K seam covers eliminates need 
for filling spaces with scrap plaster and ce- 
ment, which may contract and cause cracks. 


Economical maintenance 
trouble-free service 
for schools 


Design and construction features of K of K vitreous china 
urinals make them easier to install, provide superior sani- 
tation, and reduce maintenance to a minimum. 


Exclusive 
Flow Control 


Delivers a positive, cleans- 

ing flush to a single urinal 

or a battery. Insures uni- 

form distribution of water 

to all battery units. Pre- 

vents spraying of water 

beyond urinal. Accessible 

for easy adjustment. A feature of the Branham stall uri- 
nal, and Bardon and Stanwell, wall-hanging types. 


Pre-assembly at factory 


KOHLER CO. Established 1873 KOHLER, WIS. 
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For 
Lifetime 
Comfort 

and 
Savings 
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Olive Vista Junior High School, San Fernando, California. 


Orr, Strange, Insiee and Senefeid, A.1.A., architects; Stephen T. Berky, mechanical engineer; 
A. L. Lock & Sons, mechanical contractor; all of Los Angeles. 


Bait on the “campus” plan, Olive Vista Junior 
High School in San Fernando contains some 50 
classrooms, plus cafeteria, gymnasium, audifor- 
jum, multi-purpose room, and other special facili- 
ties. It is heated and ventilated by a combina- 
tion of unit ventilators, multi-zone systems, and 
dual duct systems. 


A specially planned Johnson Pneumatic Control 
System provides precise regulation of the ther- 
mal environment throughout each building. 
Individual room thermostats assure proper venti- 
lation and keep temperatures right for every 
activity. 

Economy features of the system include weather- 
compensated control of the heat supply and auto- 
matic programming of heating and ventilating 
operations according to occupancy schedules. 
Being pneumatically operated, the Johnson Sys- 


tem functions with a minimum of supervision 
and upkeep —an advantage that saves many 
man-hours because of the large area covered by 
the school. 

The specialized Johnson organization can pro- 
vide any school with the finest in modern com- 
fort control at the lowest possible lifetime cost. 
When you build, ask your architect, consulting 
engineer or local Johnson representative about 
the advantages of Johnson Control. Johnson 
Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
110 Direct Branch Offices. 


JOHNSON | CONTROL 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 


DESIGN * MANUFACTURE « INSTALLATION + SINCE 1885 
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MAKES SCHOOL BUSES SAFER 


Want to tighten bus tire budgets with com- 
plete confidence? Here’s how: Start using the 
totally new Firestone Transport-100 tire which 
gives you 50% more original tread mileage 
and much greater traction—yet costs no more! 
It’s far safer because it stops in 2/3 the 
distance most other tires need to stop on 
treacherous wet pavements! It’s been proved 
in more than 109,000,000 fleet test miles. 
Here’s why: NEW Broad Center Rib, Bladed 
Tread and Flatter Crown reduce slippage, wet 


or dry, give positive steering on curves, prevent 
Copyright 1961, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


uneven wear. NEW “Stone Guards’’ built into 
the tread keep out damaging rocks and peb- 
bles. NEW Firestone Rubber-X and Shock- 
Fortified Cord bodies stand up longer to the 
hard knocks of stop-and-go driving. And the 
Transport-100 is noise-treated to run quieter. 
Start getting an extra mile for every two your 
school buses are getting now without spending 
a penny more! How can you afford not to buy 
the Transport-100? See this all-new tire, ideal 
for tight budgets, at your Firestone Dealer 
or Store. Always Specify Firestone Tires on New Buses 


Transport® — Firestone T.M 


Firestone 


TRANSPORT-100 
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THE EDITORIAL STAND 
The New York Mess 
A Post Mortem? 
The Team Teaching Idea 


SPECIAL REPORT 


School Architecture and the Learning Process, Olsen 
Refreshingly practical guides for schoolhouse design and construc- 
tion extracted from our knowledge of the learning process 


FEATURES 


Continuous Progress for All: Implications for the High 
School, Filbin . 


What non-graded instructional approaches mean for the secondary 


veda 
vears 


A Firm Foundation for School Board-Superintendent 
Relationships, Woodington and Brydon 


{ school board member and a superintendent combine to present 
a basic creed for policy-makers and administrators working co- 
operatively and effectively 


Meeting Problems of the Rapidly Growing School District, 
Graham 

Public School Budget Hearings, Bracken and Stumpf 
Hints from two experts on efficient hearings of school budgets 


Growth of American Education 


THE SCHOOL PLANT 
Niagara-Wheatfield Junior-Senior High School, Lothrop 


in urban comprehensive high school built for future growth by 
a newly consolidated district 


Notable New Schools 


Evaluation of School Furniture and Equipment, Comfort 
The first section of a two-part article checklisting what to re- 
member in specifying movable school equipment and furniture for 
arious school departments 


WORD FROM WASHINGTON 
House Defeats Massive Public School Aid, Exton 


DEPARTMENTS 


The School Scene, 4 
New Books, 8 


New Products, 42 
Reader's Service Section, 45 


OUR COVER 


The impressive “court area” of the Niagara-W heatfield Junior-Senior 
High School. For details about this school, see page 22 
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We are proud to salute our employees— 
whose constant research and devotion to 
color craftsmanship have made our prod- 
ucts top performers in schools the world 
over. 


Enjoy Quality! Prang and Old Faithful 
are still your best 

buy-words .. . creative- 

wise and budget-wise. 


On sale at 
school supply 


leading 


; F 
distributors everywhere 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 





the school scene 


The New York State Board of Re- 
gents has begun to put into effect a 
new law removing the present board 
of education in New York City. A 
panel, made up of eleven persons — 
each the head of a civic, labor, par- 
ents, or educational organization — 
will nominate at least 18 persons to 
be considered as possible appointees 
to the new board of education. The 
new law, adopted unanimously by the 
legislature and signed by Governor 
Rockefeller, has been widely hailed as 
a much-needed reform for the city 
schools. 


1) The Southern School News reports 
that at least 18 Southern school dis- 
tricts plan to desegregate for the first 
time this fall— four by court order 
and 14 through voluntary programs. 
The districts planning initial admission 
of Negroes to former white schools in 
the 1961 school term include six in 
Virginia, four in Texas, three in Ten- 
nessee, two in North Carolina, and 
one each in Florida, Georgia, and 
Kentucky. It was also reported that 
other districts already desegregated 
will have more Negroes in biracial 
classes. The number of Negroes at- 
tending classes with whites was ex- 
pected to remain at about seven per 
cent of the Negroes in the region’s 
schools. Five colleges will admit Ne- 
groes for the first time in the fall 
quarter. 


() The senate labor and public wel- 
fare committe has approved a bill 
extending for one year (until June 30, 
1962), the program of federal aid for 
schools crowded with children of fed- 
eral emplovees. Introduction of the 
measure by two key Democratic 
senators was regarded as signaling 
the end of administration hopes for 
passage this year of a general edu- 
cation aid measure The 2%-billion- 
dollar public school bill is bogged 
down in the house rules committee. 
This program had been included in 
the general school aid program and 
its popularity had been counted on to 
give the school bill win votes from 
congressmen who wanted aid to im- 
pacted areas in their districts. 


In an unprecedented action, the 
Joint Council on Educational Broad- 
casting, representing virtually the en- 
tire educational community, filed a 
petition in the U. S. Court of Appeals 
in the District of Columbia against a 
recent ruling of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, affecting the 
future expansion of educational tele- 
vision in the very high frequency band 
(VHF channels 2-13). The ruling 
complained of by the JCEB, a na- 
tional council of eight educational or- 
ganizations united to advance non- 
commercial educational broadcasting, 
involves a decision by the FCC con- 
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cerning Rochester, N. Y. The Council 
also took exception to another deci- 
sion involving Johnstown, Pennsylva- 
nia. In each case, the FCC turned 
down requests for reserved noncom- 
mercial educational channels submitted 
on behalf of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Area Educational Television Associa- 
tion and The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity (both of which filed petitions 
today), and at the same time the 
FCC proposed third commercial VHF 
channels for the Rochester and Johns- 
town areas. 


A handbook to help teachers and 
school administrators assess the impact 
of airborne television instruction on 
the individual school was published in 
mid-September. The Midwest Program 
on Airborne Television Instruction dis- 
tributed a draft form of the handbook 
to teachers and administrators attend- 
ing two-week workshops this sum- 
mer. Their comments and criticisms 
on the handbook will be incorporated 
in the final version. The MPATI Office 
of Research and Evaluation prepared 
the publication entitled “Local Eval- 
uations Handbook.” Supported by 
foundations and private industry, MP- 
ATI beams video-taped instructional 
material from an airplane to schools 
in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Its aim is 
to provide quality education over a 
wide geographic area at a cost within 
reach of school budgets. The project 
is headquartered at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. Its first full aca- 
demic year of telecasts begins in 
September. Plans call for the airborne 
program to be put on a permanent 
basis after the end of its experimental 
phase in June, 1962. To this end, 
schools will conduct local studies to 
decide whether they wish to take part 
in the project on a long-term basis 
and help support it financially. 


The National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, 
Mass., has announced the publication 
of two new pamphlets, “Standard for 
the Installation of Sprinkler Systems,” 
price $1.25, and “Standard for the 
Installation of Portable Fire Extin- 
guishers,” price $1. The new booklets 
represent a complete reorganization 
and renumbering of the 1960 editions, 
as well as changes in standards. 


During the month of July, 1961, 
school bonds were sold in the amount 
of $188,789,280. The largest sales 
were in California, $15,288,000; IIli- 
nois, $9,640,000; Minnesota, $9,130,- 
000; New Jersey, $8,618,000; New 
York, $24,856,855; Ohio, $14,857,- 
000; Pensylvania, $11,230,000; Texas, 
$18,482,000. The average yield of 20 
outstanding municipal bonds at the 
end of July 27 was 3.49 per cent. 
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There’s something new and special about Butler school 
buildings. Now, more than ever, Butler is the lowest 
cost way to build well, offering enduring quality, 
maintenance-free economy and contemporary design 
that is the pride of the community. 

The core of this unprecedented school building is the 
precision engineered Butler structural system. Clear- 
span rigid frame structurals offer completely unob- 
structed interiors for classrooms, gymnasiums, 
auditoriums, or service buildings. 

To cover these structurals, you have your choice of 
three superior curtain wall systems, including the excit- 
ing new pre-engineered Modular Wall. This new fully 
factory-insulated wall is delivered on site completely 
finished inside and out, ready to erect in four-foot mod- 
ules with door and window units built in. As a plus, you 
get exceptional beauty. Butler’s handsome Modular Wall 


The Kelliher School 


Kelliner, Minnesota 


[=conomy in new Butler School Buildings 


is the acme of modern de- 
sign... and it’s coated with 
lasting Butler-Tone™ colors 
that decorate and protect 
for many years. 

Best of all for modest 
school board budgets, the 
Butler Building System of- 
fers lasting maintenance- 
free economy. 


Before you build, consider not only your present 
construction budget, but the year-after-year costs of 
maintaining your school buildings. Ask your nearby 
Butler Builder to show you the Butler Building System, 
and prove to you Butler’s quality, superiority, and long- 
range economy. Call him. He is listed in the Yellow 
Pages under “Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” Or write. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7311 EAST 13th STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings * Plastic Panels * Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising * Contract Manufacturing 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex 


Birmingham, Ala. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. 


Detroit, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio * New York City and Syracuse, N. Y. * Washington, D.C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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TRIPLING a shower room’s 
CAPACITY with emphasis on safety 


Plumbing Contractor 


icago, Ill 


Upper photo on fae 
Ri els 
Bruno 


Imaginative engineering found a “better way 
of doing things” to solve the problem of over- 
crowded locker and shower room conditions at 
Niles Township East Community High School. 
Not only was locker space greatly increased 
and shower capacity tripled—the shower room 
itself was provided with major safety benefits, 
practically foolproof water temperature regula- 
tion and economy of operation. 


The showers are the progressive type, used pri- 
marily for warming up or cooling down on entry 
or exit to pool or gym. Located in what was 
once unused space, they are arranged in three 
double tiers, one set at 95°, one at 100° and 
the other at 105° by means of three Powers 
Hydroguard Thermostatic Controls. 


Showers are operated from a convenien: panel 
to which only the instructor has access. Here, 
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Ch 


oh Sy hool 
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Why not investigate a Hydroguard Shower 
System for your school? Just tell us about your 
requirements and we’ll make recommendations 
with no obligations attached. For general in- 
formation request Safer Showers Bulletin. 
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through an “‘on” button, a timer actuates three 
valves connected to the Hydroguards to limit 
water flow to 10 minutes. The shower system 
can be shut off at any time by depressing an 
“off” button which automatically re-cycles the 
timer. In addition, individual switches for each 
tier provide manual operation when desired. 


Core of the system is the Powers Hydroguards, 
set to the previously mentioned water tempera- 
tures. The Hydroguards protect the bathers at 
all times against temperature fluctuations that 
might cause scalding or other mishaps. Should 
either the hot or cold water supply fail, they 
immediately shut off the showers. 


From an operational standpoint, four-year fig- 


ures show that controlled timing and con- 


trolled temperature can lower a school’s budget 
through water and fuel conservation. 


Also: POWERS TEMPERATURE AND 
HUMIDITY CONTROLS. Ask for case his- 
tories illustrating how Powers equipment has 
been engineered to individual needs to spark 
new ideas in indoor comfort and environment. 
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PROGRESSIVE SHOWER CONTROL 


1DT WATER SUPPLY 





COLD WATER SUPPLY 
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THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 
DEPT. 1061 SKOKIE 3, ILLINOIS | Offices in Principal Cities in U.S.A. and Canada 
CONTROL SYSTEMS SINCE 1891 
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new books 


Developing an Electronic 

Language Classroom 
Prepared by Thomas D. Palolucci. Paper 
38 pp. State Education Department, Al 

, bany, N. Y 
. iN This booklet provides administrators, 
{ business managers, teachers, and audio 
DUKANE SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEMS ARE BEST: visual directors, with specific information 
regarding standards and equipment spec 
DUKANE SCHoOL SOUND SYsTemMs PN 4 3 BEST! ifications for electronic language classrooms 
DUKANE SCHOoL SOUND Sails ARE BEST! Despite its brevity, the o_o is = 
DU KANE SCHOOL ’ plete in its information for planning the 
SOOND SysTk 


DUKANE SCHooL SouND gys 


EMs ARE BEST: physical aspects of audio-lingual programs 
TEMS ARE BEST! 


in elementary and secondary schools. The 
author wisely recommends technically com 
petent help in all planning, writing spec 
ifications, and letting contracts. 


Revenue Programs for the Public 
Schools in 1959-60 

By Albert R. Munse. Paper, 79 pp 
55 cents. Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, &..<. 

The report shows that the total amount 


MORE THAN 300 REASONS WHY DUKANE __ putts education was'"si3s “ition “in 


1959-60, an increase of more than $2 
billion dollars, or 18.7 per cent. The largest 
SCHOOL SOU N D SYSTEMS ASSU RE QUALITY figure is $1,789 million for California; New 
York is second with $1,521 million. The 
SOUND PERFORMANCE smallest amount for any state was $26 
million. 
REPUTATION—DUKANE engineering ‘“‘know-how”’ in the field School Custodian Training Manval 
of school sound systems is widely recognized. Each school sound By N. L. George. Paper, 195 pp., $2 
system is built with all the scientific quality control that modern Bureau of Education Research, University 
industry commands. Perfection in quality sound reproduction and of Houston, Houston, Tex 
maximum functional utility are integral design features of every ee ac sgh 
system. FLEXIBILITY —DUKANE modular construction provides cial cattails Gie dadliiess ean - 
for future expansion. Advanced electronic design eliminates costly proved practices in Oklahoma City reflect 
custom design time and modification. There is a DUKANE School widely accepted standards of housekeeping. 
Sound System to meet every size school requirement. INSTALLA- maintenance, care of grounds, and safety 
TION AND SERVICE—Over 300 DUKANE Sales-Engineering eae 
Distributors across the nation assure customer satisfaction beyond Why Have Merit Plans for Teachers’ 
the sale. From tailoring a school sound system to meet needs and Salaries Been Abandoned? 
budget, supervising installation, instructing personnel in operation Prepared by Hazel Davis. Circular for 
to assuming the responsibility for satisfaction during the years of March, 1961. Paper, 51 pp., 75 cents 
usage, DUKANE Sales-Engineering Distributors provide the final National Education Association, Washing 


° 4 . ton 6, D.C 
link between manufacturer and ultimate user that assures quality 


° This study, frankly intended to dis 
sound performance. courage merit plans for rewarding teachers 


gives the reasons why the plans have been 


ibandoned in the cities studied. The pro 
JUST A FEW OF THE COMPLETE sa ae oll agecs on - 


whose comments are 


printed, declare that merit rating has been 
LINE OF DUKANE SCHOOL SOUND injurious to faculty morale, has caused 
SYSTEMS ill will among teachers, and alienated teach 
ers and administrators. The conclusion 
of the study is that merit systems are 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 

administer 


City Government Finances in 1960 
Prepared under the direction of Joseph 
F. Arbena. Paper, 84 pp., 45 cents. U. S 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
Three Channel System, Two Channel System, Dual Channel System, 25, D. C 
Four microphone in Three microphone in- Four microphone in- The revenue of city governments dur 
puts, many deluxe ex- puts. For schools with puts. For schools with ing their fiscal vears ending in 1960, 

tras. Serves up to 150 up to 48 classrooms or up to 75 classrooms or : » * hens ay , 
classrooms or areas. areas. areas. amounted to $14.9 billion, or 8.5 per cent 
more than the 1959 total of $13.7 billion 
Sources other than taxes and intergovern 
mental revenue supplied $2.2 billion of 

Write 


y Pata general revenue in 1960. Two thirds of all 
jor : municipal expenditures were for current 
U re EE Bulletin rl operation, which amounted to $9.9 billion, 


> as against $9.3 billion in the previous year 
Cc oO RP oO RAT 1 oO N a Outlays for education amounted to $1,801 
. million, the largest expenditure for a 

Dept. AJ-101, St. Charles, Illinois single function 
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The Oxford Road School, 
one of four schools of 
the New Hartford Central School 
System protected by a 
Honeywell Maintenance Contract. 





Another school system 
protected by 
Honeywell Maintenance 


“se 


Mr. Ralph W. Perry, Supervising Principal, and Mr. Lloyd W. Hughes, Superintendent 
of Buildings and Grounds, New Hartford Central School, New Hartford, New York. 


PROTECTS FOUR SCHOOLS! 





““Honeywell Maintenance keeps our control system 
like new... for half the price of a full-time man” 


‘*Even in our rigorous central New York 
winters— when outdoor temperatures 
range as much as 45 degrees in one day — 
our Honeywell control system maintains 
the most conducive learning temperature 
for our 3,500 students,” says Mr. Perry. 
“This performance is no accident,”’ 
explains Mr. Hughes. ‘“‘It is the result of 
quality equipment given proper preven- 
tive maintenance. We first contracted 
for Honeywell Maintenance in mid-1958 
and continually have received top equip- 
ment performance, longer equipment 
life, and more economical operation.” 
‘Best of all,’’ adds Mr. Perry, ‘‘we have 
eliminated unexpected, unbudgeted re- 
pair and replacement bills. Our Honeywell 


HONEYWELL INTERNATIONAL 
Sales and service offices in all principal cities of the world. 


Manufacturing in United States, United Kingdom, Canada, 
Netherlands, Germany, France, Japan. 


Honeywell 
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Maintenance Agreement provides total 
protection for all four schools for only 
$3,319.00. This‘is a fixed annual cost we 
can budget in advance.” 


Three-way protection; 
one low annual cost 


If your building is equipped with 
Honeywell Controls, you, too, are 
eligible for this comprehensive, fixed-fee 
maintenance package. 

1. General maintenance. Experienced 
Honeywell technicians will make periodic 
visits to examine, clean, calibrate, lubri- 
cate and adjust all controls, valves, 
motors, and accessories. 


2. Repair and replacement of parts. All 
worn or defective parts will be repaired 
or replaced at no additional cost. 

3. Emergency service. Your emergency 
calls will be answered by skilled control 
specialists at any time, night or day. 
Cost of the Honeywell Maintenance 
Agreement is based on the size and num- 
ber of controls in your system. It runs a 
full year, is renewable every year, and 
its low annual cost can be included in your 
yearly budget. 

For detailed information on Honeywell 
Maintenance and how it can save you 
time, money and manpower, call your 
local Honeywell office today. Or, send 
the coupon below. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 





Agreement. 
Building Name 
Your Name 


Address 








MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
Dept. AS-10-170 * Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Please send additional information on a Honeywell Maintenance 


Year Controls Installed 


State 


d on page 45) 








[Old Japanese Proverb] 





Ch 2ap purchase 


is money lost. 














DOWN TIME—HOW MUCH CAN YOU AFFORD? 


“Bargains like these end up costing more in the 
long run”’. 

That’s why it pays to equip your classrooms with 
the best—Royal, schools’ No. 1 typewriter. 

Royals need less service and last longer than 
any other typewriter. That’s because 


learning...instead of waiting for ailing typewriters 
to be repaired. 

Ask your teachers and prove this for yourself. 
You'll find out why they’d rather teach with Royal 
than any other make of typewriter. 

For more information and a demon- 


of Royal’s natural ruggedness. At Royal, stration of how rugged Royal value can 
repair problems are considered before save you money in your school budget, 


the machines are built...then designed 
out. So your students spend their time —_—SPECIALISTs IN BusiN 
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contact your nearest Royal Representa- 
ESSMACHINES _— tive today. Royal McBee Corporation. 
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Continuous Progress for All: 


Implications for the High School 


ROBERT L. FILBIN 


Dr. Filbin is principal of the Hartwell 
Von-Graded Elementary School in Lin- 
oln, Mass 


The principal of a non-graded elementary school presents the 
current view on continuous progress for all children not only 
on the elementary level, but through the high school as well. 


Continuous progress for all children differs markedly from two other prevail 
is based on the principle that all children ing theories of pupil progress; the theory 
of identical chronological ages are not of grade standards and the theory of “so 
necessarily able to accomplish the same cial promotion.” 
things in the same way or with the 
same degree of facility in a given period The typical graded structure of the 
of time. Goodlad and Anderson! speak American elementary and high schools 
of continuous progress in this way tends to ignore this idea. Because of 
their arbitrary grade limits, they have 
made each year of education for chil- 
dren a sort of race in which some win 
and others lose. It is only within the 
last decade that the idea of continuous 
progress has been given significant at- 
tention on the part of educators. Al- 
though they have accepted the idea of 
individual differences between children, 
they have not done much to break the 
ect Ge hk aek-tibes tad eo chronological lock-step in education. 
hs Miseradad’ Sismentew Sekeck (Mie Cat What does this idea of continuous 
N. Y.: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1959), p. 5 progress mean in terms of a child’s 


Since the differences among children are 
great and since these differences cannot be 
ubstantially modified, school structure 
must facilitate the continuous educational 
progress of each pupil. Some pupils, there 
fore, will require a longer period of time 
than others for achieving certain learn 
ings and attaining certain developmental 
levels. This theory of continuous progress 
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progress through school? It 

as a child ends a school vear he should 
resume his learning in the fall 
he left off 
ceding June 


where 
finished the pre 
The graded structure whi 

specifies a certain amount of material 
to be given 


this idea for 


when he 


learned in a year negates 


children, namely 


those who do not meet the requirements 


many 


or more subjects and those who 
*r the content of one or more ib 
J school year is 
over. It ‘ to see that the child 
who progresses at referred to 


long before the 


what is 
normal” rate in 
the one who would best fit into a schox 
with a graded structure. Unfortunately 
ill children do not progress at the 


nora 


as the ill subjects is 


I rate 
Many 


mented in 


ind this poses real p1 
lems communities have experi 
the partial ungrading of ele 
mentary schools 

Success of Ungraded Elementary 
Schools 


One c where total ungrad 
ing h is Appleton, Wisconsin 
Under Anpleton’s continuous progress 
plan children along as fast as 
their individual abilities will carry them. 
Instead of the race from September to 
June with its 
failure 


nity 
| 
l 
move 


reward of promotion or 
as described earlier each child 
is actually placed in classrooms the fol- 
lowing September where they left off in 
June 

What have been the Morse 


results ? 


Under 


Progress less 
} 


one-ha i one percent ol the 


Continuou than 
students 
ren 1 additional year in the school 
Before tl lan went into effect, Appleton’s 
failure ri under the conventional graded 
system ranged from about five percent in 
the 1 

in 1951 


period to about two percent 


He cor 


tinues 


According to standardized achievement 


tests, the ire outperforming their pred 
ecessors in graded classes and are exceeding 
national norms in all subjects 

In 1958 
higher 
ment Tests in 


students made 
Ac hieve- 
arithmeitc, and 
language arts than the Appleton youngsters 
ot 1948 


be rising 


intermediate 
scores in the California 


reading 


What’s more, the level seems to 


Kelley® in reviewing ten years of an 
ungraded primary program in Milwau- 
kee concluded that this type of pro 
gram was “psychologically desirable, en 
hanced individualized teaching and 
facilitated good curricular practices 

Anderson? felt that after some years 
of experience with a non-graded plan 
that it “stimulated improved instruction 


Tomorr 


d imroved the mental ‘alth of the 
children 


How is the school program organized 
in a non-graded elementary school? A 
survey of the available literature shows 
that there are 


many variations of the 


basic idea. Most programs are organized 
round the idea of various instructional 
levels in the various subject matter 
ireas. Certain subjects such as reading 
nd arithmetic are taught to all children 
it specific times during the school day 
rhis means that in an elementary school 
600 children and 30 

inv as 30 levels of 
presented at a 


teachers, as 
a subject can be 
time affording ; 
for placing chil- 
appropriate instructional 


given 
maximum opportunity 
dren at an 
level 

This is a very workable arrangement 
l s¢ hool as has 
evidenced by the fact that there are 
such non-graded elementary 
schools in the United States 
these have 


in an elementary been 
over 50 
some ol! 

been in 
more 


operation for a 
decade or Apparently this idea 
has had no significant impact on the 
high school for there is only one really 
non-graded high school in the United 
States. This is Melbourne High School 
Melbourne, Florida 
Melbourne 


abandoned 


located in near 
High has 
grades. Each 
levels 1d 


Cape Canaveral 
completely 
course 1s given on tour 
placement ‘acceler 
ited average and remedial Each 
student’s 


\ inced college 


admission to each course is 
determined by how much he knows and 
not by In this 
up, it is possible for a student to take 
calculus at the 
ment 


an intelligence test score 
set 
advanced college place 

level and at the same time be 
placed in a “remedial” English group 


where he is taught reading at the 


hat “any high school anywhere in the 
country with a student body of at least 
1200 can do the same thing 

This high school is 
only one of its kind 


nevertheless the 


What Happens in High School 


What happens to children when they 
leave elementary school to attend the 
typical American high school which is 
not like Melbourne High? Are they 
placed at instructional levels in the vari 
ous subject matter where they 
belong? For know that 
there can be a spread of five years or 
more in instructional levels as a typical 
group of eighth graders enter the Fresh 
man year of high 
idenced by the 
low, which shows 


areas 
instance, we 


S¢ hool This is ¢V 
table following be 
Iowa Test scores of 
eighth grade children of two schools in 
the same community who will enter high 
school in the fall. They will be expected 
by this high school, as in typical high 
schools throughout America 
for what it has to offer 

In today’s 


to be ready 
society, which expects 
more children than ever before in our 
history to complete 1 high school edu 
cation, this seems to be highly 
istic. It is particularly so 
the fact that the elementary 


unreal 
because of 
school has 
been geared to social promotion which 
tends to produce a wide spread of 
ichievement and development in pupils 
is they enter high school 

This becomes more evident when one 
looks into what happens to 
when they enter -high school 


children 


An illustration of the 
of achievement 


various levels 
in eighth grades in two 
schools of the same school 


Ssysten Is 
as follows 


IOWA TEST OF BASIC SKILLS 


Eighth Grade Scores of Two Schools in the Same School System 
Taken in the Late Spring Prior to Entry into High School. 





Vocabulary Reading 


Arithmetic 


Study 
Concepts 


Spelling Skills 





Grade 


School | School} School} School 
Equiv. 1 2 1 2 


School} School} School} School} School} School 
1 2 1 2 2 








Numbers of children performing at these levels 
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seventh grade level. For those students 
who move through the curriculum at a 
rapid pace a 
courses at the 


more number of 
college level, for which 
college credit may be granted are pro 
vided. The principal of this high school 
quoted in an article in Fortune, 


large 


claims 


Charle t Re { 


r al , 
LXIII, N 


In seeking to establish how students are 
grouped for instruction the inevitable 
discovery is that they are grouped auto 
matically by the fairly arbitrary courses 
of study or curriculum 
prevalent in most 


combinations 
high schools in the 
United States. Anderson and Goodlad 
in their book ‘“‘The Non-Graded Ele 
mentary School” refer to Procrustes and 


his insatiable for whittling down or 
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stretching his captives to suit his bed 
No matter how one looks at it, the two 
track system of most American high 
schools relates to Procrustes bed. In 
this situation it is twin beds in the true 
American tradition. True there is some 
choice of bed, but there must be some 
whittling down or stretching in many 
cases to make the customers fit the bed 

in examining the types of curriculum 
offerings found in high schools, we learn 
iccording to Brink® that the two most 
common are the Constants with elec- 
tives and the Combination Types 

They are defined as follows 


| Constants with elective 
Requires of all stude 
English 
Social Studi 
Science 
Math 


with other elective subjects 


Il Combination Type 
Offers two or more tracks such as 
College Preparatory or General with 
ertain elective 


Essentially both of these plans as 
sume that there will be relatively homo 
geneous grouping. They imply what 
Lowell High School implied in 1831 
that the needs of students relate to two 
purposes, preparation for college or im 
nediate life needs 


Some Notable Experiments 

This archaic organization is being 
shaken by an instructional revolution 
which aims to find ways of making the 
most efficient use of teachers’ time, tal 
ents, and skills. The Ford Foundation 
ind the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education with their funds and inter 
ests have been highly instrumental in 
stimulating this movement. The prin 
cipal innovations have fallen into three 
categories. As reported in the booklet 
Time, Talent and Teachers’ they are 


1. The Professional Partnership: the use 
of teaching teams, including senior teach 
ers, less experienced teachers, teacher as 
sistants, graduate and undergraduate in 
terns, and nonprofessional aids of sorts 

The Flexible School 


class size and scheduling, including groups 


Variations in 


that range from ten or less to several hun 
dred, and. schedules that allow for large 
lectures, double periods or larger blocks 
of time, and increased independent study 

3. Electronics, Architecture, and Learn 
ing the employment of modern visual 
nd sound devices as an intrinsic part of 
teaching and learning materials 


Several experiments which received 
support from the Foundation and Fund 
ire the joint product of schools and 
universities. Notably, these are the 
school systems of Concord, Lexington 
ind Newton, Mass. (joined with Har 
vard University in the School and Uni 
versity Program for Research and De 
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velopment) eight schools in Southern 
California which have instituted teach- 
ing teams (associated with the Clare- 
mont Graduate School) and the ele- 
mentary schools of Long Beach and 
Ossining, New York, who have estab- 
lished a plan that divides pupils’ time 
between their home-room teachers and 
teaching teams (in co-operation with the 
New York University) 

While this experimentation is of sig 
nificance it should be realized that it 
has only been going on in 93 schools in 
11 states. Although this experimentation 
has the approval of many teachers and 
school administrators, it still has to 
buck intrenched theory protected by 
powerful organizations. One of these is 
the National Education Association 
which has publicly taken a dim view 
of team teaching and any efforts to get 
iway from the self-contained classroom 
with its “mother hen” type of situation 
ind its teacher-pupil ratio of 1 to 25 
This despite the fact that the sUPRAD 
office at Franklin School in Lexington, 
has stated in discussing this idea that 
youngsters ‘were in no way confused or 
caused to be emotionally disturbed by 
the new program.” They are also con 
vinced that on the basis of achieve 
ment tests and of comparison between 
Franklin pupils and a control group 
that academic results were at least as 
good as under the traditional system 
Much of what has been done requires 
i great deal of money. In fact over 
$2,000,000 has been poured into the 
support of these experiments. This in 
contrast with the establishing of the 
non-graded elementary schools in Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, which was done with no 
idditional cost to the school system 
\ppleton has a population of 50,000 
people so this is no small experiment 

These represent the major move- 
ments to date in the reorganization of 
instruction at the high school level other 
than those which are aimed at improv- 
ing the quality of the subject matter 
content. Some of these approach the 
idea of ungrading material although 
none deal with the idea of complete 
ungrading of the high school itself 

Even Conant® in his report on the 
American High School in making his 
major points did not discuss or support 
the idea of non-gradedness. He con- 
cluded his report by saying, “As I have 
already stated, I am convinced Amer- 
ican secondary education can be made 
satisfactory without any radical changes 
in the basic pattern.’ Despite the fact 
that the Conant report is considered dis- 
appointing by many, its recommenda- 
tions were accepted as the model for 
many American high schools within a 
year of its publication 


Team Teaching English 


A good example of something which 
approaches the idea of non-gradedness 
it the high school level is being car- 


ried on at Evanston Township High 
School in Illinois where a number of 


experiments are being conducted. One 


onant, James B The American High School 
New York, N. ¥ McGraw Hill, 1959) 


of these relates to the way English is 
being taught. In addition to teaching 
advanced students in English, a group of 
560 below average, average, and above 
iverage students are being taught in an 
effective way. They comprise what is 
called the junior English team teaching 
program. ‘the size of the group varies 
with the lesson. About every ten days 
each of three groups of 120 hear a lec- 
ture which may use closed-circuit tele- 
vision films or other visual aids. At 
other times, the pupils are taught in 
smaller groups ranging from 16 to 32 
in terms of their ability levels and needs 

This idea of team teaching may well 
be the forerunner of the non-graded high 
school because it recognizes that there 
are various levels of instruction within 
a subjectmatter area suited to pupil 
needs 

Before a high school staff begins to 
approach an understanding of continu- 
ous progress and the non-graded school 
it would be necessary for them to have 
a good understanding of and some 
specific answers to the following ques- 
tions based on their own high school 
program 


1. Does the present organization of the 
high school curriculum and its instructional 
plans contribute fully to the development 
of individual capacities ? 

Should it be expected that there would 
be one such organization to apply to all 
high schools or should the unique needs 
ot particular communities be taken into 
consideration ? 

3. Is the presentation of material log 
ically developed in terms of the way chil 
dren learn? 

+. Are the insights related to the pre 
ceding question based on observation of 
how_ students of varying abilities and ac 
complishments best learn? 

5. Is the background and the stage in 
each youngster’s educational development 
carefully assessed when he enters high 
school, and is he placed in the situation 
and the level of instruction where he 
should be when he begins his high school 
career ? 


In a sense, all of these questions are 
related to the same central thought. Do 
we know what youngsters know or don’t 
know, and are we working with them 
on this basis at the high school level, or 
are we playing the role of Procrustes? 

These, and many other questions, de 
veloped more fully to be sure, could 
bring about some basic understanding 
which would be helpful in constructing 
a new high school organization for in- 
struction. This approach would be more 
meaningful than that proposed by 
Conant in that it woud take into con- 
sideration the nature of the learner, the 
nature of the learning process, and the 
unique needs of particular kinds of com- 
munities 

What actually happens to children as 
they enter the freshman year of high 
school can be summed up by saying that 
all will be taught freshman subjects 
despite the fact that some are capable 
of performing in some areas at a higher 
level and others should be having work 
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at the fifth, sixth, seventh or eighth 
grade level. Some children will be taught 
material they know already. Others will 
not be able to grasp new material with- 
out having the background to do so. The 
situation can be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing diagram 


some children go off to cubicles for in- 
dividual study with books and teaching 
machines or tape recorders. The rest of 
the children divide up in three seminars 
according to intellectual ability. This 
could also be done in terms of levels of 


ichievement. From the seminars some 


DIFFERENCES IN CHILDREN ENTERING HIGH 
SCHOOL FROM THE EIGHTH GRADE 


Vocational or 


College Preparatory Life Adjustment 


Some Capable of 
Higher Achievement 


f f 


[FRESHMAN MATERTAL | 


+ 
|8TH GRADE MATERIAL 

















Generally the high achievers are 
placed in classes preparing for college 
whereas the low achievers are placed in 
the vocational classes. Many in this 
latter group are still performing at lower 
levels in some subjects and will have 
difficulty in doing the work or in some 
will fail. Some of the pupils in 
the college preparatory group are cap- 
able of doing work at higher levels 
Many high schools are able to take care 
of these children in their “honors” or 
advanced 


cases 


( lasses 


Realistic Approach in Grouping 

Sadly enough, some low achievers are 
low in intelligence, but are in this 
category for a number of reasons among 
which are poor teaching, health prob- 
lems, and specific learning problems 
Hence, a need for a more realistic 
proach to grouping students for instruc 
tion in terms of continuous progress 

The chief obstacle to such a plan is 
the existing organization for instruction 
and the lack of the materials (books 
tapes records) and equipment 
(teaching machines, TV, projectors, and 
tape recorders). While new buildings 
are a big help, many older buildings can 
be and have been converted to fit the 
veeds of a program which such 
materials and equipment 

An example of how this type of in 
structional program 
plished is discussed in an 
Charles E. Silberman entitled 
making of American 
appeared in the April, 1961 edition of 
Fortune The example 
not represent the layout of a particular 
but illustrates the ideas in 
high school organization which are being 
suggested in this paper. It 
group of 53 children 
are charted during a 
they meet in 
grouped classes 


not 


ap- 


and 


utilizes 


can be accon 
irticle by 

The Re 
Education” which 


magazine does 


sc hool 


represents a 
whose movements 
day. First 
heterogeneously 
the home 


S¢ hool 
two 
I rom room 
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move into small discussior 
groups, led by either a teacher or an 
other student, others the large 
library. This has individual study booths 
as well as the usual reading room. Some 
also leave for laboratory work. Even- 
tually all students reassemble in a large 
lecture hall which can easily be divided 
into two rooms. Here presentation is 
made of basic materials to everyone 
To this lecture come the advanced stu- 
dents from the lower level, (If this were 
a group comparable to a sophomore 
class in high school, then students from 
the lower level would be freshman stu- 
dents) or students from an upper level 
(in a graded school these could be jun 
iors and seniors) needing remedial work 
or drill in fundamentals. This plan 
would make it possible for various levels 
of instruction to go on and at the same 
time permit children of various chron 
ological age groups to benefit by the 
Same instruction where necessary 
While this program has 
been set up mainly with the idea of a 
non-graded high school in mind, it sup 
ports the idea strongly in that it rec 
ognizes the instructional needs of chil 
dren and provides for an instructional 
situation based on these needs. Many of 
the ideas in this plan are being incor 
porated into the schools of San Angelo 
Tex., McPherson, Kans., and New York 
City. The next logical step would be te 
drop the grade level 
favor of the continuous progress plan 
This means that if some children are 
capable of through the high 
school program in a shorter period of 
than the usual four years, they 
may. On the other hand, if there are 
other children who need to take longer 
than the usual four vears, they may do 
so without having to repeat a whole 
vear or the entire content of a subject 
Many principals and teachers in tra 
ditional h schools would find these 
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children 


go to 


type of not 


designations in 


moving 


time 


high 


ideas difficult to accept. As Goodlad and 
Anderson® say 
The 


grave 


secondary school 
and 


From above and below 


American faces 


ideological crushing physical 
and from 
all sides it is being subjected to tremendous 


pressure 


burdens 


Elementary school policies of ac- 
both, not 
reduce the variation in achieve- 
among those millions of peo 
moving up to the higher But 
this fact is not always clear to secondary 


celeration, retardation or, do 
materially 
ment 


ple 


young 
unit 


school teachers 


These also point out that when chil- 
dren enter the first grade there is a 
range of from three to four years in 
their readiness to profit from a “graded 
minimum essentials” concept of school- 
ing. They add that this initial spread 
increases over the years so that it is 
approximately double this amount by 
the time children approach the end of 
the elementary school. 


Progress Is Possible 

That this problem has not been ade- 
quately dealt with is fairly obvious to 
ill and may be to a large degree the 
reason why so many children leave high 
school before completing their educa- 
tion, 

If the plan which has been suggested 
previously seems a giant step there are 
other ways in which a high school staff 
could get started on this idea. It could 
begin with the school principal and the 
faculty of the freshman class in each 
high school. If there are 360 pupils 
there could be three teachers of each 
major subject; English, math, and his- 
tory, plus the special subject matter 
teachers. The teachers could first of all 
evaluate the children in terms of their 
ictual achievement levels. Ability and 
ichievement levels will fall pretty much 
into the pattern suggested by the illus- 
tration of eighth grades given earlier in 
this paper. Actual instructional tasks 
could then be given out on the basis 
of the actual needs in the situation 
which would mean that each of these 
teachers could take specific groups of 
children and teach them at the appro 
priate instructional levels. For example 
if there was a group reading at fourth 
ind fifth grade levels they could be 
taught material at this level in appro- 
priate By the same token, if 
there was a group which could operate 
it sophomore and junior levels in math, 
they might very well be moved into 
sophomore and junior math classes. In 
this the graded structure could 
be discarded at this level and a begin- 
ning made to the complete abolishment 
of grade levels in subsequent years 
Goodlad and Anderson point out the 
value of this approach. They say, 
Many of the most successful non- 
graded schools began with the first grade 
ind worked upward a grade per year.” 

This would be a logical approach and 
would help create a smooth transition 
between the elementary school and high 
s( hool s 
John I 


Non-Graded 
Harcourt Brac 


( lasses. 


sense 


® Goodlad 
The 
York 


and Anderson, Robert H., 
Elementary School (New 
ind Co., 1959), p. 27 
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A Firm Foundation for School .Board— 
Superintendent Relationships 


Recent events point to what ap- 
pears to be a growing incidence of 
conflict between school boards and 
superintendents. With frequency one 
reads of the dismissals and invol- 
untary resignations of superintend- 
ents, of the recall of board members, 
and of special investigations involv- 
ing conflict between boards and su- 
perintendents. While the actual 
causes of friction are frequently ob- 
scured by the prevailing emotional 
climate, each problem situation seems 
to include a common element: a lack 
of agreement on the roles and func- 
tions of the board and superintend- 
ent. 

This suggests that the relationship 
between boards and superintendents 
is poorly defined and not generally 
well understood by either superin- 
tendents, board members, or the gen- 
eral public. Boards and superintend- 
ents should grasp the earliest oppor- 
tunity to clarify their roles and func- 
tions. 

While some successful school 
board-superintendent relationships 
exist without the benefit of having 
mutually defined their respective 
roles and functions, this relationship 
is too important to be left to pre- 
carious circumstances. This is not to 
minimize the importance of person- 
ality factors, the mutual adherence 
to certain values, and a commonality 
of viewpoint. Rather, while the social 
mucilage that cements successful 
school board-superintendent relation- 
ships is important, the responsibilities 
of the school board and superintend- 
ent are of such magnitude that an 
additional and firmer foundation is 
needed. This foundation consists of 
a clear understanding and copsistent 
observance of those functions re- 
served for the board on the one hand 
and those assigned to the superin- 
tendent on the other. 

A review of those functions re- 
served to the board and those dele- 
gated to the superintendent reveals 
the lack of a consistent pattern. 
Partially, this might be attributed 
to the historical development of 
school board-superintendent relation- 
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ships. By law, the local school board 
has been charged with the responsi- 
bility for the general conduct and 
management of the school enterprise. 
Early school boards exercised the 
total management function. Even 
today in small school districts, boards 
function in this fashion. However, 
as the size of the district increased 
and as the functions become more 
complex and demanding in terms of 
the time required and the special 
competencies involved, boards em- 
ployed a superintendent. 

The functions delegated to the su- 
perintendent generally followed a 
pattern consistent with the felt need 
which occasioned his employment, 
varying from assignments which were 
purely clerical in nature to those 
involving executive and leadership 
roles. Despite the fact that, as this 
relationship developed, much was 
learned from the board-management 
experiences of business and industry, 
a pattern of operation evolved with- 
out the benefit of a clear understand- 
ing of the relationship that was being 
created. 

The problem today is further com- 
plicated by the complexity and mag- 
nitude of the total operation. School 
districts are confronted with prob- 
lems of buildings, curriculum, fi- 
nance, staffing, and auxiliary services 
similar in dimension to those found 
in large business operations and no 
less exacting in the degree of expert- 
ness required for successful manage- 
ment. 

It is small wonder that some boards 
find themselves in a dilemma. The 
lay board has neither the time nor 
the competency to administer the on- 
going educational function; yet it 
cannot abdicate complete responsi- 
bilities to a professional staff. It 
must retain control in the legal sense; 
yet it must engage the assistance of 
an executive officer —- professional 
expert without hamstringing his 
effectiveness. The board requires in- 
formation regarding the total func- 
tion; yet it is impossible without per- 
sonally performing all functions for 
it to have firsthand detailed informa- 


tion on all phases of school opera- 
tion. 

Clearly, a conceptual frame of ref- 
erence is required: the board should 
assume a role and perform those 
functions which are consistent with 
its legal basis and compatible with 
good operational practice. 

In the legal sense, the school board 
is the constituted authority responsi- 
ble for the conduct and operation of 
the schools. It is a creation of the 
state and represents the state in mat- 
ters relating to public education in 
the local district. Although the school 
board is the elected representative of 
the local community, its powers and 
functions are prescribed by state law. 
While its individual members are 
free to express opinions and prefer- 
ences, its authority as a legal entity 
rests in the majority action of the 
board sitting in public session. 

Subject to the prescriptions of 
state law, the functions and powers 
of the board are legislative, quasi- 
judicial, and executive in nature. 
While the meeting of the board lends 
itself to the performance and execu- 
tion of the legislative and quasi- 
judicial functions and powers, those 
of an executive nature can be per- 
formed more effectively and effi- 
ciently by an executive officer spe- 
cially trained in educational and 
management areas. The administra- 
tion of the educational, business, and 
personnel affairs of the district in- 
volves considerable detail and re- 
quires a high level of technical com- 
petency. Usually the lay board has 
neither the time nor the technical 
training required to perform these 
specialized functions. Accordingly, 
the interests of the district and its 
educational program are served best 
when the board reserves to itself the 
legislative and quasi-judicial func- 
tions and delegates the executive 
function to its superintendent. 

Under this arrangement, the board 
performs its legislative function 
through the adoption and review of 
well-conceived policies and by taking 
specific legal action where required. 
It performs its quasi-judicial func- 
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tions through hearings where spe- 
cified by law. In delegating the 
executive function to the superin- 
tendent, it provides direction and 
conveys intent through duly adopted 
policies. It reserves the right of re- 
viewing the execution of policy by 
requiring periodic reports from the 
superintendent on the operation of 
policy. As the board delegates re 
sponsibility, it clothes the superin 
tendent with a commensurate degree 
of authority and latitude of discre 
tion 

[he authority and_ responsibility 
of the superintendent flow directly 
from, and have their source in, the 
directions and policies of the board 
In a sense, the role of the superin 
tendent is a dual one. On the one 
hand, the superintendent serves in 
a direct relationship to the board as 
its executive officer and policy ad 
visor. He assists the board in its leg 
islative functions by providing ad- 
vice and information and is involved 
in its deliberations without partici 
pating in its actions. On the other 
hand, the superintendent serves as 
the chief administrator of the district 
and in a direct relationship to the 
staff and the community. In this role 
he functions within a policy frame- 
work and is responsible for its im 
plementation. 

The operational structure created 
by such a conceptual frame of ref- 
erence provides a definitive basis for 
an effective school board-superin- 
tendent relationship. Its application 
in actual operational situations will 
reflect the degree to which this struc- 
ture and the rationale supporting it 
ire accepted and understood. This 
will be revealed most clearly during 
the interview and employment stage 
during the board meeting, and in sit- 
uations involving relationships of the 
board and superintendent with the 
staff and the community 


The Interview 


The interview and employment 
stage presents probably the first op 
portunity for boards and prospective 
superintendents to determine how 
each views its role and function 
School boards should capitalize on 
this opportunity to consider the ap 
plicant in relation to the functions 
to be delegated and his understand 
ing of the roles of the board and the 
superintendent. To assume that all 
candidates possess a desired level of 
perception in this area is hazardous 
Most superintendents 
seeking their first position bring to 


prospective 


the situation little or no experience 
in the dual nature of the superintend 
ent’s ‘role. Although most will have 
had considerable training and experi 
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ence in areas involving professional 
leadership, as it relates to internal 
operations, few will present a back- 
ground which assures their under- 
standing of the relationship of these 
roles. 

Che prospective superintendent, on 
the other hand, should approach the 
interview and employment stage not 
only with a view of presenting his 
professional wares but with a pur 
pose of determining the manner in 
which the school board-superintend 
ent relationship is conceived by the 
board. This should not be approached 
with trepidation, but with the real 
ization that his future effectiveness 
as a superintendent will be condi 
tioned by this early understanding 

Where the role of the superintend 
ent is viewed by the board as being 
other than an executive and leade 
ship role, his prospects for successful 
administration are greatly limited 
Consequently, only through a forth 
right appraisal of the board’s ex- 
pectations can he confidently assure 
his future employers of his unqual 
ified support of and commitment to 
an understood relationship. 

Although the interview and em 
ployment stage will be concerned 
with other factors important to se- 
lection, the matter of school board- 
superintendent relationships should 
receive major focus. 

The board meeting provides an ex- 
cellent setting to judge how well the 
operational structure is implemented. 
It is a truism that the manner in 
which each conceives its role and 
function is more fully revealed in the 
conduct of the meeting of the board 
than in any other situation. In fact, 
it is at this time that the board as 
a legal entity convenes to assume its 
role as the governing authority of 
the district and to perform its opera- 
tional functions. Since the presence 
of the superintendent should be ex- 
pected in all cases other than those 
involving his employment status, the 
meetings of the board constitute the 
basic working relationship of the 
board and the superintendent and as 
such reflect their conceptions of roles 
and functions. 

The meetings of the board should 
be conducted in such a manner as to 
preserve the roles of each. This will 
be achieved more frequently when 
the organization of the meeting is 
guided by duly adopted rules of or- 
der and parliamentary procedure and 
when its atmosphere is businesslike 
and appropriately dignified. These 
rules should provide structure to the 
organization of the meeting and fa 
cilitate the orderly consideration of 
business. Within this framework the 
chairman of the board is vested with 


such procedural powers as to assure 
the effective operation of the board 
without assuming its prerogatives 
The board should work through its 
superintendent and, through him, his 
staff. The superintendent should work 
through the chairman and _ involve 
himself in deliberations only at the 
request of the board 

While the board should be respon 
sive to community and staff feelings 
and concerns, its rules should pro- 
vide for their reception in a manner 
by which the prerogative and dignity 
of the board is maintained, and the 
authority and responsibility of the 
superintendent and his staff are ob 
served. 

For consideration of policy changes 
and other important business, these 
rules should establish procedures 
which would avoid actions or deci 
sions made in the face of pressure the 
convenience of the moment. 


The Climate of the Meeting 

The orderly conduct of a meeting 
of the board invites a mutual defer 
ence and respect. This will be 
achieved more consistently when the 
conduct of the meeting reflects the 
habit of discipline resulting from the 
customary observance of agreed rules 
of order. Such a practice establishes 
a basis for experiences of effective 
teamwork. The harmony and security 
growing from these experiences es 
tablish a foundation which builds 
success upon success. Given this 
background of experience, the board 
superintendent relationship — can 
weather the occasional storm. 

The attitude expressed by the 
board and the superintendent, each 
to the other, sets a tone for the entire 
operation of that school district. 
Where the board and superintendent 
work together as a team, there is a 
security on the part of the staff and 
there is a confidence developed on the 
part of the community that the ac 
tions of each are predicated on rea- 
soned opinion. On the other hand 
unanimity should not be construed 
as being the submissive rubber stamp 
of either the board or superintend- 
ent. In the absence of domination, it 
may reflect healthy agreement on 
matters where the board is well in 
formed and has been properly ad 
vised by its executive officer. 

While the superintendent should 
work for that which he conceives to 
be in the best interests of the chil 
dren in the district, in those cases 
where he does not concur with the 
action of the board he should sup 
port board action and provide it with 
a fair chance of success. This does 
not suggest that the superintendent 
should abdicate his leadership re 
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sponsibilities, but rather that he 
should enforce board action consist- 
ent with the board intent, reporting 
on its appropriateness in actual prac- 
tice and working for its change in 
an open and honest way. 

Just as the superintendent should 
feel an accepted part of the team, so 
each board member should feel him- 
self a committed part of the total 
board. The more a board member 
feels himself a part of the board and 
committed to its actions, the more 
effective he and the total board be- 
come. For it is in its totality that a 
board has its only legal reality. The 
inner security resulting from a suc- 
cessful relationship built on mutual 
confidence and trust makes it pos- 
sible for each to perform in a more 
effective way. 

While unanimity is desirable, it is 
more important that the minority 
opinion supports the action of the 
majority in operational practice. This 
will result when the views of the 
minority are respected. In this sit- 
uation it will be realized that the 
superintendent’s actions have their 
source in the direction of the board, 
in the same sense as the actions of 
the minority should express the will 
of the majority. 

Diversity on the part of the board 
itself should not be construed as a 
divisive thing, but should be regarded 
as a quite natural phenomenon re- 
sulting from the interaction of atti- 
tudes and ideas. The enrichment con- 
tributed to the discussion by the 
differing backgrounds of experience 
of the several board members and 
staff members can improve the total 
product of the discussion. When the 
meeting is conducted within such a 
structure, the roles of the board and 
superintendent are more fully pre- 
served. 


The Legislative Function 

The legislative function of the 
board is accomplished through the 
development and adoption of policy 
and the review of its execution. Since 
the board should operate through an 
agenda, the agenda should set the 
stage for the meeting. Its organiza- 
tion should reflect the purpose of the 
meeting, as well as the functions of 
the board and the superintendent. 
Items requiring board action by vir- 
tue of legal necessity or policy for- 
mation should be indicated as ac- 
tion items. Agenda items which 
report on the operation of existing 
policy and the execution of responsi- 
bilities previously delegated should be 
included for the information of the 
board 

A tentative agenda should be sub- 
mitted to board members sufficiently 
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in advance of the meeting date to 
provide the opportunity to reflect. It 
should contain facts and information 
sufficient to keep the board informed 
and to prepare the members for par- 
ticipation in board deliberations. 
Moreover, the tentative agenda 
should contain statements of alterna- 
tive courses of action together with 
the superintendent’s recommenda- 
tions. 

In the development and adoption 
of policy, the board creates the basis 
for administrative delegation. It 
should be recognized that in order 
for a policy to be a guide for dis- 
cretionary action, it must provide 
intent and direction, and convey au- 
thority and responsibility. 

In the development of policy, the 
board should involve the superin- 
tendent and, through him, his staff. 
It should depend on the superintend- 
ent for the necessary facts and his 
recommendations. While the board 
should expect the superintendent to 
involve his staff in such studies, the 
recommendation should come through 
the superintendent alone, fixing 
rather than diffusing responsibility 
for leadership. In all of this, it should 
be recognized that the superintend- 
ent can shoulder this burden only 
with the specialized assistance and 
combined judgments of his staff. 

The board should regard the re- 
view of the execution of policy as 
its appropriate method of exercising 
authority and control. The board 
should be mindful that once policy is 
made, authority and_ responsibility 
have been delegated to the superin- 
tendent to execute and implement. 
It is also important to realize that the 
authority to execute carries with it 
the latitude to interpret in practice. 
The superintendent should realize 
that his authority to execute policy 
embraces the responsibility to in- 
trepret board intent and direction 
with integrity. While he should not 
create policy in execution, neither 
should the board countermand ad- 
ministrative decisions which are con- 
sistent with policy without effecting 
the necessary policy changes. 

On those occasions where the su- 
perintendent has erred in the execu- 
tion or interpretation of policy, he 
should freely admit it and work for 
the necessary revisions. Where the 
board performs its functions through 
the development and adoption of 
policies fully reflecting the intent of 
the board and conveying authority 
and responsibility, the administrative 
function is explicitly delineated. 

In a sense the meeting of the board 
represents the culmination of exten- 
sive planning and preparation involv- 
ing the work and creative thought 


of many people. This makes it pos- 
sible for the board to take decisive 
action based on considered judgment 
of the information presented. 


Relations With Staff and Community 

The board is the symbol of educa- 
tional authority in the local school 
district. Although members of the 
board are the elected representatives 
of the people, board members should 
realize that individually they prop- 
erly may not commit the total board. 
Commitments once made are difficult 
to retract. In fact, individual mem- 
bers should themselves suspend judg- 
ment until pertinent information has 
been reported by the superintendent. 

Nor should the superintendent as- 
sume the board’s prerogatives by 
committing the board in the absence 
of an existing policy or previously 
delegated authority. 

Individual board members should 
not pose as counselors for staff mem- 
bers. To lend ready ears encourages 
a vitiation of delegated authority and 
serves to divide the board and the su- 
perintendent. Board members should 
assure themselves that staff members 
have observed expected channels of 
communication. In so doing they will 
strengthen the board-superintendent 
relationship, and in the larger sense 
the entire organizational structure. 

The professional orientation of the 
superintendent should lead him to 
support the board in its entirety, 
avoiding playing one board member 
against another. He should remain 
aloof from elections involving board 
members, and in no way should he 
involve himself in the support of 
either incumbents or aspiring candi- 
dates to the board. 


In Summary 


The mutual definition and delinea- 
tion of roles and functions can never 
be regarded as a panacea, but it 
should be regarded as having crucial 
importance. Given the foundation of 
a well-defined relationship, the mu- 
tual adherence to certain values and 
a commonality of viewpoint become 
less crucial to the success of this re- 
lationship. However, where they are 
present they serve to strengthen the 
entire interaction of personalities. 

The success of any relationship de- 
pends to a great extent on the degree 
of its acceptance and understanding 
by those involved. Here this will be 
expressed by an attitude of mutual 
support. In the final analysis the 
greatest strength of the board and 
superintendent lies not in a display 
of individual or collective strength, 
but in a display of mutual support 
which is radiated to the entire staff 
and the community. 
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Meeting Problems of the Rapidly 
Growing School District 


Mr. Graham is superin- 
tendent of the Wayne Com- 
munity School District, 
Wayne, Mich 


rhe identification of school problems 
that penetrate the consciousness of the 
lay public too frequently is limited to 
the shelter needs of children and the 
shortage of teachers 

While these issues lead directly to 
sticky” problems of school finance, in- 
cluding bond issues, problems of debt 
teachers’ salaries and the struggle with 
inflationary costs, there are important 
by-products of the actions on these 
issues that require the careful atten- 
tion of administrators and board mem- 
bers. These by-products are part of the 
overloads on limited administrative staff 
that go beyond the daily routine of 
running an educational program 

Wayne is in the center of one of 
Detroit’s most rapidly expanding sub- 
urban developments. Six annexations 
over a period of fifteen to twenty years 
in the interest of consolidation and re- 
organization of Michigan schools places 
Wayne's thirty square miles and 13,000 
children fifth in size in Wayne County 
and seventeenth in size in the state 
Membership increases approximately 10 
per cent per year. Thirty-seven class- 
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rooms have been constructed on the 
average each year for ten years. This 
school construction program, including 
operating millage, has constantly had 
community support 


Eighty New Classrooms in 1960 

The end is not yet in sight inasmuch 
as two thirds of the suburb’s land area 
is still to be developed. Eighty class- 
rooms were opened in 1960, and one 
hundred new teachers had to be found 
in a short market. Per pupil evaluation 
in round figures is $9,000 and continues 
to decrease as membership rises more 
rapidly than property values. State sup- 
port has shifted from 75 cents of each 
dollar to approximately 50 cents of 
each dollar, with increasing burden on 
local support 

What are some of the important by- 
products of this condition that repre- 
sent time consuming efforts of the staff 
and board members which must accom- 
pany growth if an acceptable program 
of education is to be achieved? 


Various Problems Arise 


The following represent problems and 
issues requiring action of the adminis- 
trative staff of the board 

1. At all levels some analysis is going 
on with respect to the administration’s 
perspective of the community’s educa- 
tional needs for the uncharted period 
of the sixties 

2. There has been a shift in emphasis 
on school planning from the pattern of 
having an architect present his plans to 
the board to the pattern of having the 
school staff and community leaders pre- 
pare carefully worked out functional 
educational specifications for the archi- 
tect. A new senior high school has in- 
volved some 200 people in this ap 
proac h 

3, Saturation studies of land areas to 
determine future school sites and other 
studies to estimate potential land use 
in relation to the type, size, and kinds 
of schools which will be needed as the 


remaining two thirds of the area de- 
velop are also being carried on. Two 
studies have been completed in rela 
tion to this problem, and an almost day 
to day analysis is being followed for 
adjustment purposes 

4. Over the past ten years available 
funds have been channeled largely into 
instruction and almost by force of 
necessity compelled the areas of admin- 
istration, maintenance, and capital out- 
lay to lag in development. The problem 
here not only concerned finance, but the 
needed staff reorganization because of 
the district’s growth. 

Two direct approaches to this prob- 
lem were initiated: 

a) Clerical and maintenance job anal- 
ysis and salary study by an outside con- 
sulting firm. 

b) A short term team study of ad- 
ministrative structure and future needs 


_by the University of Michigan and 


Wayne State University. 

The immediate problem is one of im- 
plementation of change while travel- 
ing at missile speed on every day 
problems of management. 

5. How does the district meet the at 
tending human relations problems of 
absorbing 7000 people that have come 
to the district in the past two years? 
How does the district adapt to the 
impress of 6000 homes in scattered sub- 
divisions with all combinations of rumor 
and assumption that run the gamut of 
faulty communication and understand 
ing? 


District Newcomers Orientated 

Each principal is delegated an ob 
ligation in this area with his staff. An 
effort is made to create an awareness 
of the problems of the newcomer. Im 
portant policies and practices of the 
district that may differ from those of 
the sending district must be interpreted 
PTA’s are alerted to watch for a new 
neighbor. Parent groups are initiated 
early in the midst of the opening de- 
tails of a new school. Home-room 
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mother groups, largely advanced on a 
social basis at first, are encouraged 
Parent conference time is used for fur- 
ther identification and to gain mutual 
acceptance and confidence. Stepped up 
programs of orientation from the ele- 
mentary to the junior high and from 
the junior high to the senior high are 
pursued, both with students and parents 
Shifting patterns of schools organiza- 
tion need interpretation. Wayne has 
moved from a 6-2-4 to a 6-3-3 over a 
period of three years with little or no 
interruption and with good community 
icceptance 

These and other approaches will only 
be accompilshed to the extent that there 
is an enlarged perception of the prin- 
cipal and other administrators regarding 
the problem. This cannot be done by 
memoranda alone, but must be followed 
by time consuming interpretive actions 
in meetings. 

Other avenues of approach to the 
problems of the newcomer concern co- 
operative contracts with subdividers, 
news releases, and meetings with new 
civic associations which often form im- 
mediately to exert pressure on all areas 
of new community needs 

In addition to this is the item of 
working closely with other govern- 
mental units. 


New Teachers Recruited 


6. How does the district handle the 
care and feeding of potentially new 
teachers? 

a) A carefully prepared and attrac- 
tively designed recruitment booklet is 
widely distributed to training institu- 
tions with convenient feedback cards 
of inquiry. 

b) An enlarged student teacher ori- 
entation program was co-operatively de- 
veloped with the University of Michigan 
and Eastern Michigan University. By 
prearrangement and planning some 45 
trainees have contact with the central 
office staff prior to going into class- 
rooms. Meeting the superintendent and 
six or seven other central staff people, 
students are briefed on the total school 
district, population characteristics, eco- 
nomic and social implications, size of 
the district, membership program in 
tent, and services available to teachers 

Occasionally a bus tour of the school 
irea adds to the physical concepts of 
buildings and locations. Principals of 
assigned schools are invited to attend 
Teachers are distributed to buildings 
ind oriented there regarding the local 
school organization, and then proceed to 
the classroom. Beyond individual class 
room experience in practice teaching 
opportunity is afforded to observe ac 
tivity that goes on in a _ principal’ 
office. 

This procedure is later evaluated with 
the student teachers and has encour 
aged students to apply for placement in 
Wayne who might not otherwise have 
done so. Obviously, this experience 
pattern should be followed for all teach- 
ers, and aside from brief preschool 
orientation meetings, the student teach- 
ers conceivably could know more about 
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the district than the veteran teacher. 

c) A vigorous and active curriculum 
council, representing all educational 
level functions, was organized to help 
identify problem areas, initiate research 
on problems through study committees, 
and review and recommend improve- 
ment or changes in patterns of school 
programs from kindergarten through 
adult education. 

Similar councils are under develop- 
ment in the areas of administration, 
budget and finance, and personnel. 


Training Programs Initiated 

7. In-Service Training programs have 
been stepped up. 

a) Released time through the year 
for all school meetings on problem areas 
of curriculum is provided. 

b) Extension of conference attend- 
ance and participation by teachers has 
been done. 

c) Special training sessions, such as 
science and math workshops on a K-12 
basis, have been initiated. Sixty teach- 
ers met through two semesters with a 
team of specialists from Wayne State 
University. The board paid their tuition, 
granted $7.50 per credit hour earned, 
and also paid them for time spent in 
this program. Important issues con- 
cerning continuity of instruction from 
K-12 which should add up to a better 
service to children was an important 
outcome 

8. Emerging needs in patterns of adult 
education prompted the board to ap- 
point a full time adult education di- 
rector. 

9. An across the board testing pro- 
gram was introduced to move toward 
improved quality control. 


10. Guidance and counseling increases 
at the high school level were made and 
extended into the junior high schools. 

11. The importance of having assist- 
ant principals in schools over 700 in 
membership was recommended but not 
implemented as yet because of finance 

12. Budgeting procedures have been 
refined with more responsibility placed 
on local schools and principals. 

13. Present office space is exhausted 
and determinations must be made on 
next steps. The central office space is 
rented space. 

14. Study is needed on internal sys- 
tems and controls, records and record 
retention. A review of timing with re- 
spect to certain improved machine op- 
erations becomes an issue in this dis- 
trict. The whole election procedure must 
be revamped and precincts redistricted 
to more properly serve the voters. 


Orderly Change Important 


These are only examples of some of 
the details to be embraced as a small 
district moves from primitive state to 
big business. How to accomplish these 
in time to meet orderly change is fre- 
quently not understood by the boards 
who are harrassed by bonds, budgets, 
and buses. 

Obtaining the staff, the time, and the 
funds to meet these needs is a critical 
problem. Overloads of work (which 
often breed inefficiency), finding new 
sources of revenue or resisting the pres- 
sures for expansion of service, are the 
areas of choice of boards of education 
and administrators in those small dis- 
tricts that are suddenly confronted with 
a flood of “raw material” that cannot 
be delayed in “processing.” 


In a report to taxpayers, the graph below demonstrates the increase in enrollments 


and the list of building projects detail the many phases of the district’s building 
program 


10 BIG YEARS 


YOUR TAX DOLLARS AT WORK SINCE 1950! 
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Dr. Bracken (left) is with the depart- 
ment of education at Kansas State Uni- 
versity, Manhattan, Kan.; Dr. Stumpf 
ts with the department of education at 
Duke University, Durham, N. C 


Convincing the public of the neces- 
sities required for operating the schools 
as these needs are presented in the pub- 
lic school budget is becoming an in- 
creasingly difficult task for school 
officials. This should not be considered 
surprising as a close parallel exists be- 
tween the mounting costs of education 
ind public resistance to increased taxa- 
tion. It should, however, indicate to 
school officials that the need for im- 
proved budget presentation and _ inter- 
pretation practices is a matter of grow- 
ing concern 

Some school officials do not favor 
public hearings on the public school 
budget; consequently, participation in 
budget planning is confined to the board 
of education and its employees. Since 
the school budget is the expression of 
the school’s policies in operation, and 
since it also expresses the educational 
plan, the expenditure plan, and the 
financing plan, it is not only politic but 
also wise to invite the public and to 
encourage the people to participate in 
reviewing the budget prior to its adop- 
tion. Support of this position is given 
by Burke in the following statement 
‘Regardless of the legal requirements 
every effort should be made to arouse 
public interest, study, discussion, and 
suggestions before the budget is finally 
adopted by the body having the power 
ol approval 


Financing Public Schools in 


New York: Harper and Broth 


Public School Budget 
Hearings 


CHARLES BRACKEN and W. A. STUMPF 


Convincing the taxpayers of the necessities required to operate 


public schools becomes an increasingly difficult task. 


In this 


article two budget experts explore the world of budget hearings. 


The requirement of a public hearing 
virtually implies some sort of a budget 
message to introduce the document to 
that portion of the public attending the 
hearing. Through the use of a budget 
message school administrators can de 
scribe the public school budget to the 
community in whatever detail they de 
sire. For example, the use of a budget 
message to present a statement of the 
educational program is seen in the 
1959-60 budget message of the Rich 
mond, Virginia, City School District 


Provision is made for continuing the ex 
panded instructional program in the areas 
of mathematics, science, foreign language 
guidance, and special education that neces 
sitates the employment of 29 additional 
Additional 
personnel to be employed to service this 


persons at a cost of $138,335 


program are 6 co-ordinators, consiting of 
1 in science, 1 in mathematics, and 4 in 
guidance; 4 counselors; 8 elementary lan 
guage teachers; 5 special education teach 
ers; 3 school psychologists; 2 secretaries 
to service the expanded program; and 1 
statistical clerk. Increased provision is also 
made here for summer counseling and cur 
riculum workshops.? 


Another example of the use of a 
budget message to explain budget in- 
creases is seen in the budget message of 
the Corning, New York, City School 
District 


Last year’s budget (1958-59) did not 
increase because the large salary increase 
was covered by one year expenditures in 
volved in the opening of the new ele 
mentary schools the previous year (1957 
58). This condition no longer exists and 
the additional staff and mandated salary 
schedule increments must come from in 
creased local taxes 

These budget increases have been caused 
because 

1. Twenty-three additional teachers must 
be hired to staff the classrooms to handle 
the students at high school levels 

2. Additional transportation costs are 
necessary to bring seventh and eighth grade 
students to school during the middle of 
the day. 

3. An expected increase of 400 pupils in 
the school system 


2School Board Budget, City of 
Virginia, 1959-60, p. ii 


Richmond 


+. No increase in state aid even though 
costs to operate the schools continue to 
rise 


Despite the fact that the budget mes- 
sage is a medium through which every 
item in the public school budget can be 
explained and justified a study of avail- 
able literature reveals that few, if any 
authorities have examined practices re- 
lating to the budget message employed 
in presenting budgets. Because the use 
of a budget message is one technique 
for presenting and interpreting the pub- 
lic school budget to the community, the 
practice of administrators with regard 
to presenting the budget message to the 
public in advance of the hearing is in- 
cluded in this discussion. 


A Recent Study of Budget Messages 


One of the authors recently made a 
nationwide survey of existing practice 
relative to the preparation and pre- 
sentation of public school budget mes- 
sages. A section of the questionnaire 
mailed to superintendents in a sample 
consisting of 300 cities having 10,000 
or more in population, was designed to 
ascertain school administrator practice 
relative to the presentation of the school 
budget at general public hearings. Usable 
replies totaled 156. 

The ensuing discussion will treat in 
some detail only those items which dealt 
with practice relative to general public 
hearings. However, as the budget mes- 
sage is referred to in connection with 
general public hearing practices, it is 
significant that 92 per cent of those 
participating in the survey believed a 
formal budget message to be desirable 


Should the Taxpayer Be Told 


Public education, although legally a 
state function, is supported by revenues 
from local, state, and federal sources 
Of these sources, however, recent re- 
search* shows that approximately 57 
per cent of the total revenues, which 
exceed $10 billion annually, are derived 
from local sources. Since this percentage 


The Budget of the Board of Education, City 
of Corning, New York, 1959, p. iii 
*Clayton D. Hutchins, Recent Trends in 
School Revenues,’’ THe AMERICAN ScHoot BOARD 
JourNAL (Jan., 1958), p. 30 
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represents an amount in excess of $5 
billion which is extracted from the 
pockets of local tax payers to support 
their schools, it is little short of as- 
tonishing that school officials do not 
hold public hearings at which tax pay- 
ers’ views on the school budget could 
be aired. Yet, more than 31 per cent 
of the responding superintendents re- 
ferred to above said that they do not 
hold such hearings on the public school 
budget. Despite this indication of com- 
placency on the part of many superin- 
tendents in regard to the holding of 
public hearings, it is encouraging that 
more school systems hold such hearings 
on the budget than are required to do so 
by law: in 62 per cent of the cities 
studied the law required hearings, but 
69 per cent actually held such hearings 

In 53 per cent of the school systems 
studied, the public is notified of the 
budget hearings by means of news- 
papers, radio, television, and notices in 
the schools, If the dissemination of 
budget information was an objective of 
the notices employed, and one may pre- 
sume it was, many of them were inade- 
quate in this respect. For example, ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the notices 
used contained little information about 
the budget except the time, date, and 
place of the meeting at which the budget 
was to be presented, Furthermore, state- 
ments such as “major budget items,” 
“a detailed breakdown of the budget 
‘significant changes from the previous 
year,’ and the like were reported in 
but 31 per cent of the public hearing 
notices. The remaining notices were sim 
ply “published as required by law,’ 
whatever that may mean in specific in- 
stances. Perhaps. however, the rather 
formal published notice, whether re- 
quired by law or not, need be no more 
complete than is necessary to let anyone 
interested know that there will be a 
hearing somewhere, sometime 

Procedures going beyond the meager 
formal published notice which were re 
ported by a majority of the systems in 
clude apprising the public of the con- 
tents of the budget in advance of the 
public hearing (72 per cent) and dis- 
tributing copies of the budget to the 
public (64 per cent) 

When the public is apprised of the 
budget contents in advance of the public 
hearing, newspapers are employed by 
most school systems (70 per cent of 
those responding). Some newspaper 
stories about the budget, especially if 
controversial expenditures are involved 
may occupy several columns of fact 
comment, and even slanted treatment 
pro or con, with additional analyses in 
subsequent newspaper editions. When no 
conflict exists, the following may be 
considered a typical news story 


A proposed budget for operation of the 
Manhattan school system only a fraction 
of a mill higher than for this year was 
announced today by Supt. W. C. Robinson 

Robinson said the proposed budget calls 
for a levy of 30.80 mills compared to 
0.62 for this vear’s operation. He pointed 
out, however, that the levy is based on 
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an estimated assessed valuation and the 
levy might change slightly when the final 
valuation figures are received from. the 
county 

The proposed 30.80 levy will provide a 
budget of $1,306,000 for operating the 
school system compared to $1,192,489 in 
the current budget 

The increased amount of money avail 
able will take care of additional expenses 
in the growing sechool system 

The extra money is needed for 

Added classroom facilities at Northview 
school; 

Increased instructional costs of adding 
teachers in the elementary, junior high and 
high schools because of higher enrollments; 

Heavier maintenance and supply costs 
because of more classrooms; 

Salary increases for the regular staff of 
about 215; 

Cost of initiating textbook rental pro 
gram (estimated at about $15,000) ; 

Salary of a director of secondary cur 
riculum employed for the first time; 


Cost of starting retirement of bonds for 
construction of new Northwest school 

The new budget is based on an esti 
mated assessed tangible valuation in the 
district of $31,790,789 compared to $28, 
188,336 vast year 

The total levy includes 20.6 mills for the 
general fund, 8.40 for bonds and interest 
and 1.80 for the building fund 


In regard to the public distribution of 
budget copies, it was surprising that 
more than 34 per cent of the responding 
officials said that such copies were dis- 
tributed only “on request.’ Compared 
with the on-request method of dis- 
tributing information, however, con- 
siderably smaller percentages were re- 
ported for other methods of placing 
copies of the budget in the hands of 
taxpayers, such as by mail, by student 
distribution, by paid or unpaid publica- 
tion in newspapers, and at public hear- 
ings. meetings of civic clubs, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, and the like, the 
percents varying trom 17 to 2 per cent 

In connection with the copies of the 
budget that are distributed to the public, 
approximately 49 per cent of the ad- 
ministrators believe that the average 
layman will not or does not understand 
the technical make-up and vocabulary 
of the formal budget as do the mem- 
bers of the school board. Consequently, 
these officials prepare a special budget 
copy for laymen to enable them to 
better understand the document. In 
these cities the chief difference between 
the budget that is distributed to the 
public and that distributed to the board 
members is that less technical language 
is used in the former. For example, the 
following excerpt, from a widely pub- 
licized Green Bay, Wisconsin, public 
school budget, clearly illustrates the use 
of nontechnical budget statements for 
improved understanding of the docu- 
ment 


Vanhattan Mercury, Manhattan 


DETAILED ANALYSIS OF MAJOR 
DIVISIONS 


INSTRUCTION 


1955 BUDGET 


This Year 


Proposed 


$1,692,243.00 
$1,750,517.00 
Increase $ 58,274.00 
% of Increase 3.4% 

The big increase in the 1955 budget will 
be found in the Instruction account which 
must provide for the salaries of 327 teach- 
ers and principals, 17.5 clerical workers, 
and 2 assistant librarians. As previously 
pointed out, ten and one-half teachers 
were added this year, and it is estimated 
that seven more will be needed next Sep 
tember. Provision for one additional clerk 
to serve the two senior high guidance de 
partments has been made in the Instruc 
tion budget. Additional funds have been 
allotted for the purchase of textbooks, li 
brary books, and supplies for approxi 
mately 300 additional elementary pupils 
High school library book budgets have 
been slightly reduced in anticipation of 
reduced enrollment next fall 

Budget allowances for school library 
purposes amount to $13,550, but of this 
sum, $6,575 will be returned to the Board 
by the State in library aid 

To meet the need for an improved sal- 
ary schedule for teachers, the Board of 
Education has placed the sum of $27,500 
in the Instruction budget. The proposed 
adjustments in the teachers’ salary sched 
ule would become effective in September, 


1955 


of Education 


The budget allowances for supplies of 
instruction have been increased in a few 
categories and decreased in others. The 
aggregate amount of these items is slightly 
higher than for last year. Included under 
Instruction we have a total of $26,025 for 
the purchase of high school textbooks, 
rental books and supplies for resale in the 
high schools, and workbooks for resale in 


the grade schools 


On the other hand, it was apparent 
that officials in other cities are of the 
opinion that laymen can understand the 
budget as well as the members of the 
school board. In these cities there is 
no difference between the budget pre- 
sented to board members and the budget 
presented to the public. : 

It has been mentioned earlier that 
the use of a budget message is one 
technique for presenting and interpret- 
ing the public school budget to the com- 
munity. As such a message, consisting 
of explanatory and interpretative ma- 
terial, enables the budgetmaker to pre- 
sent his educational and financial pro- 
posals to the public in language and 
terms which they best understand, it was 
startling to find that more than 50 per 
cent of the responding officials do not 
distribute copies of the budget message 
to the public. In an additional 10 per 
cent of the school systems, officials re- 
port that distribution of the budget 

*“Ann Weizenegger, “Translating the Annual 


School Budget, THe AMERICAN ScHoot Boarp 
JOURNAL (Oct., 1955), p. 58 


(Concluded on page 40) 











The School Plant 


A thoughtful and down-to-earth 
role) sleelolasMee-lolelgellile MMulels(-1c Me Tailole) 
architecture and the learning process 
is presented in the October SPECIAL 
REPORT. Present trends such as the 
controlled environment school and 
the school-within-a-school approach 
are reviewed from all sides by the 
author. 


Other articles included in the 


SCHOOL PLANT section of this issue 
are a photo story of the Niagara- 
Wheatfield (N. Y.) High School de- 
signed by architects Perkins and Will, 
an. article on how citizens can aid in 
school planning, and a check list 
elim a aelitieliiite Mitel cele) (-Mriailele] Mb itigule 
ture and equipment. 

Notable New Schools, a regular 
CYolitig Mey Mit-Mulelelordil- Mat Mel iol sla-o 
sented along with other reports of 
interest to school administrators and 
board members. 





JAMES LOTHROP 


The Niagara-Wheatfield Junior 
Senior High School in Lewiston, 
N. Y., is the result of a recent cen- 
tralization of a number of common 
school districts east of the city of 
Niagara Falls in Niagara County, 
N. Y. Before that time, high school 
students from these districts had 
been sent to Niagara Falls city high 
schools. As part of state education 
policy, such tuition arrangements 
were no longer approved and the out- 
lying districts were required to build 
their own high schools. 

There are at present between 1400 
and 1600 junior and senior high 
school students in the district. As 
the district is developing rapidly as 
a residential area for persons em- 
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Niagara— 
Junior-Senior 


ployed in the nearby city, it is 
anticipated that the high school pop- 
ulation will increase rapidly. 

rhe site for the present high school 
is at one side of the district; as the 
high school population increases, it 
is the board’s intention to buy an 
other site at the other side of the 
district on which to erect a new 
junior high school, At that time, the 
present plant will then become the 
senior high school only. 

Because of the expectation that at 
some future date the district high 
school will have to offer the trade and 
industrial courses for which students 
still are accepted at the Niagara Falls 
Vocational School, it seemed wiser 
to concentrate all secondary pupils 
in one school 

It was desired to maintain small 
school atmosphere and personal rela 
tionships in the school despite its 
bigness 

Niagara-Wheatfield Junior-Senior 
High School accommodates 1600 stu 
dents. It is located on a large, 85 
acre, rolling site opposite the New 
York Indian reservation. Outdoor 
physical education facilities have 
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irchitects’ model of Niagara-Wheatfield Junior-Senior High School. Located on a 
lar 85-acre site, the school accommodates 1600 students. Architects were Perkins 


| ill, ( hicago, Ill., and White Plains, N. Y 


W heatfield 


High School 


been incorporated economically by , 
setting the building far back. thus Open courtyard (above) provides recreation area for the students. The cafeteria 
using the natural site to full advan (below) has a variety of table shapes The tables can be removed with ease to give 
tage for sports and scenery tudents a place for activities when the auditorium and gymnasium are in use. 

The small school atmosphere has 
been achieved by the school-within 
i-school design. There are three al 
most identical academic units, each 
iccommodating approximately 550 
students. While the school serves as 
both a junior and senior high school 
one academic wing will be for 7th 
and &th graders, another for 9th and 
10th, and the third for 11th and 12th 
year students. The children will thus 
become well acquainted with their 
own age groups. When the new junior 
high school is built and this school 
becomes the senior high school only, 
division will cease and 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grade students will use all 
wings. Each pupil will spend between 
40 and 50 per cent of his class time 
in his own grade group for all three 
years, but will circulate to science, 
art, shop, physical education and 
cafeteria areas, thus meeting and 
working with students of the other 
eroups. 





Ease of expansion is apparent 
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throughout the design. All academic 
units are “open ended”; two on one 
side, and the third on both sides. At 
the other end of the building is the 
arts and industrial arts area with 
imple room for expansion into a 
complete trade and industrial pro 
gram if and when this becomes de- 
sirable. The science-commerce-library 
unit may also be expanded to the 
south as either a one or two story 
unit if such expansion is desired. The 
buildings have been placed on the 
site to achieve any and all expansion 
without marring the original design 
layout 

Corridor areas between the three 
classroom buildings have been broad- 
ened to provide convenient student 
centers 


Che auditorium seating 700 can be 
used by the junior or senior high 
schools separately or together, and 
eventually will be used by the senior 
high school alone. 

The gymnasium with folding seats 
on the main floor as well as retract- 
able bleachers will accommodate ap- 
proximately 2000 persons. The caf 
eteria is designed and equipped to 
encourage socializing by the stu 
dents. The variety of table shapes 
and the ease with which they may 
be removed give students a place to 
linger or to use for activities when 
the auditorium and gymnasium are 
in use. Cost of the school was $3, 
886,392 for 186,587 square feet of 


building a 





1 large swimming pool (above) is part of the physical education features of Niagara 


Wheatfield Junior-Senior High School 
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Mr. Lothrop is with the 
firm of Perkins and Will, 
architects, Chicago, Ill., and 
White Plains, N. Y 
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(Above) A science laboratory has enough floor space to be used 
for lectures. (Upper right) The auditorium of the new high 
school has a seating capacity of 700. (Right center) The indus- 
trial arts-crafts room, like the science laboratory, has lecture 
space as well as room for working on projects or experiments 


Below) The floor plan 
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The Easton Area Joint High School in 
Easton, Pa., which opened last September, 
houses 1800 pupils. One feature of the 
school is its school-within-a-school design 
which is being planned for use on a year- 
round basis. Classrooms also feature a 
flexible approach in construction with 


soundproof removable walls to permit vari- 
ation in classroom size for the school’s 
team teaching program. The $5 million 
school was designed by Easton architect 
Hugh Moore, Jr. Easton superintendent 
of schools is Edward Tracey 





Brown and Guenther, New York City architects for the John 
Dwyer Junior High School in Bronx, N. Y., solved the prob- 
lem of an irregular site by designing a five-story classroom 
building, a three-story building for the auditorium, gymna- 
sium and band and music rooms, and a connecting link to 
house administrative offices and the cafeteria. The $3,680,000 
school will be completed in September, 1962, and will house 


2330 pupil 





Notable New 


Schoolhouses 





school building 
scrapbook 





Employing the basic concept of the campus 
plan by uniting the various elements into 
a single school building with protected 
circulation, central maintenance operations 
ind administrative control, architect Fred- 
erick Vance Kershner of Tulsa, Okla., de- 
signed the $1,169,000 Nimitz Junior High 


School in Tulsa. The school is of reinforced 
concrete frame construction and has a thin- 
shell hyperbolic paraboloid roof over the 
auditorium. The two jutting wings house 
classrooms. The school was opened last 
September 
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A building of one-story modular construc- 
tion is the Deerfield High School in Deer- 
field, Ill. Designed by architects Loebl, 
Schlossman, and Bennet of Chicago, the 
school comprises seven areas academic 
section, library, cafeteria wing, music and 
industrial arts, auditorium, administrative 


area, gymnasium and swimming pool. The 
$4,500,000 school was built at a cost of 
$14.19 per square foot. Future additions 
will enable the school to handle an enroll- 
ment of 2000. A. E. Wolters is superintend- 
ent of the Deerfield school district. 





One plan and design will serve for the 
construction of two schools, the Parkland 
Rockville, Md. Sheduled for completion in 
the fall of 1963, the schools will have a 
new classroom arrangement to test the 
economies of a more compact system of 


a 


airconditioning and heating. Most of the 
classrooms will have no windows. It is 
estimated that the buildings will cost about 
$1.7 million each. Architect Rhees Burket 
designed the schools which will provide 
facilities for about 1000 pupils each 
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A $2,440,550 high school will be completed 
in July, 1962, for the Clover Park School 
District 400 in Tacoma, Wash. The school 
will have 65 teachimg stations and a ca- 
pacity of 1500 students. It follows the 


school-within-a-school concept. Donald F. 
Burr and Associates, Tacoma architects, 
designed the plant. T. Olai Hageness is 
superintendent of the Clover Park district. 





special report 


School Architecture 


and the Learning Process 


LEROY C. OLSEN 


Dr, Olsen is associate professor, school 
of education, Washington State Uni- 
versity, Pullman 


The literature available on learning 
contains little that contributes to the 
knowledge of school architecture or the 
setting in which learning occurs. Many 
people are familiar with laws or prin- 
ciples of learning, learning theories, edu- 
cational objectives, principles of growth 
problems of childhood and adolescence 
and factors that influence learning. The 
laws of learning such as exercise, readi- 
ness, effect, and the factors that in- 
fluence learning such as motivation, in- 
terest, practice, attention, and incen- 
tives are discussed without any refer- 
nce to building design. There is a 


e 
limited amount of information available 


on conditions within a room or building 
but even this is controversial. 

The first point to be considered is 
the atmosphere which the school build- 
ing provides for learning. This appears 
to be a major function of the school 
building and one that it can contribute 
to in the learning process. Looking at 
some of our new schools the question 
arises, can too good an environment be 
provided for learning? Research ev- 
idence from learning and _ personality 
theory shows that a child who is seldom 
blocked or thwarted in the process of 
growing and developing, who grows up 
without ever having to overcome any 
obstacles, and for whom everything is 
made very easy often breaks down 
when he is faced with problems to solve 
or adjust to in adult life. 

This is not to advocate that obstacles 
be placed in each child’s path just so 
he will be thwarted or blocked; neither 
is it to advocate that all obstacles and 
thwarting should be removed. The point 
is, can the school building through its 
design, rooms, and arrangements pro- 
vide too good an environment or atmos- 
phere. Can the atmosphere of the school 
building be so good that there is no 
challenge to the student, no problems to 
solve or overcome, and everything is 


available and ready whenever it is 
needed. Just as a teacher may provide 
so much guidance in the learning proc- 
ess that he destroys the initiative of the 
student, is it also possible that the 
school building can provide such a good 
atmosphere that it influences learning 
adversely or negatively. 


hn 

On the other hand can the school pro 
duce too intense a motivating situation? 
Is it possible for the student, beset on 
every side by some stimulating condi- 
tion to be over-stimulated? In the use 
of design, colors, arrangements, ob- 
jects, and space can the student be 
stimulated to the extent that he be- 
comes negatively adapted to the stimuli 
within the environment. When a person 
is constantly exposed to certain stimuli 
negative adaptation can set in to such 
an extent that the person does not 
notice the stimuli, or is no longer in- 
fluenced by them. A few examples of 
negative adaptation will help to illus- 
trate this point. When a person first 
wears glasses, or a wrist watch, he is 
very much aware of it, but after a 
short time he is no longer conscious 
of it and the sensation disappears. Is 
this an important factor in the matter 
of building design and its relation to 
learning? The assumption that a certain 
stimulus or set of stimuli should be 
influencing learning, but negative adap- 
tation sets in, and the stimuli no longer 
contribute to the learning process or 
affect the person concerned 


Another point 
that needs atten- 
tion is the process 
through which the 
child’s sense of se- 
curity is reinforced 
or developed. Chil- 
dren need routine 
and they need to 

& know what to ex- 

pect in order to 

‘A develop a sense of 
7 





security and a feel- 
ing of belonging 
Should young chil- 
dren be provided 
for in a_ single 
room, a room in 
which facilities are 
available for every subject, or should 
they be moved from room to room 
and from teacher to teacher? Children 
need the experience and the security 
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that comes with one teacher and a sin- 
gle room. In the early school years this 
room needs to be well planned and de- 
signed with a built-in situation that to 
some extent compares with the home, 
and which aids in the development of 
a sense of security and a feeling of be- 
longing. As the child grows and develops 
he still needs this feeling of belonging 
ind security, but less so than previ- 
ously. This means that buildings and 
rooms should be modified or designed 
in terms of development and learning 
rather than simply in terms of size. 
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The Sterile Classroom 


Much is said today about what could 
be called a “sterile classroom” where 
temperature, ventilation, humidity, and 
many other factors are automatically 
controlled. The classroom lacks win 
dows, or has windows made of glass 
bricks, or windows that look out on 
blank walls. What happens to the child 
who has been studying for a period of 
time and wants to get up and sharpen 
his pencil and look out the window? 
Children need this kind of a break or 
opportunity of change in order to re 
establish within themselves that the 
kinds of things that exist outside the 
classroom are still there. They need to 
know that they can still sample them 
when they get out of school, and that 
they are still there to enjoy. The child 
needs to re-affirm in his own mind that 
what exists outside the school is real 
and is still available. What happens to 
the child when there are no windows to 
look out? It is doubtful if the learning 
situations following such an experience 
ire enhanced or facilitated. We know 
that children need a constant form of 
re-assurance, not only in learning, but 
ilso in whether they are doing the right 
thing, doing things they should, as well 
is the re-assurance that the things they 
know in the environment outside of the 
school are still there. Can this need for 
re-assurance occur in a sterile atmos 
phere and can the child develop the 
much needed sense of security in such 
i climate? 

This need to observe and re-assure 
oneself of that which exists in the en 
vironment also relates to perception 
Perception is basic to learning; delib 
erate cultivation and training of per- 
ception are necessary. The development 
of perception in children requires the 
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presence of appropriate and natural ob- 
jects so that correct habits of perceiv- 
ing adequately are developed. Each per- 
son must live in a world of natural 
objects; this is the real world. Percep- 
tion of natural objects, their nature, 
quality, and form are especially impor- 
tant in the development of perception in 
children. Esthetic perception is also im- 
portant, and each child must learn to see 
that which is beautiful in the environ- 
ment. If our children are educated in 
environments that include objects that 
ire natural, appropriate, and beautiful 
they will develop an appreciation of 
these objects for later life. Related to 
perception, but not necessarily to school 
design, is the following example which 
may illustrate the point. Today many 
children’s books are found that include 
distorted pictures of animals, people 
buildings, trains, cars, and trees; the 
development of perceptual adequacy 
must be seriously questioned in the case 
of these materials 


HOLE ME pL aes 
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The child needs re-assurance and he 
needs to have the opportunity to per- 
ceive things as they are in nature. The 
senses and sensory impressions are im- 
portant in perception and in learning 
The use of the senses (visual, auditory 
kinesthetic) differs according to each 
individual and the task to be learned 
What can be provided for in the design 
of school buildings and the use of the 
outside environment that will facilitate 
the learning process, the development 
of perceptual adequacy, and will utilize 
different kinds of sense impressions? 
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\ further point that needs considera 
tion is that architecture, buildings, and 
rooms if appropriately designed and 
constructed should be able to create 
feelings, moods, and even inspire those 
that enter, behold or use them. Govern 
mental buildings monuments, and 
churches have been able to inspire and 
excite strong feelings in their citizens, 
followers, members, and viewers for 
years. Related to this mood or feeling 
is that which in learning theory is called 


“place-habit.”” A place-habit is the be- 
havior or habits a person develops in 
relation to certain situations or places. 
A few examples will illustrate the point: 
When a person is hungry and goes into 
a restaurant to eat, he exhibits place- 
habits appropriate for the restaurant 
and eating; when he uses a library he 
exhibits appropriate place-habits for 
learning, reading, iui studying; and 
when he goes into a gymnasium he in- 
dicates through his behavior that this 
is a place for physical activity. The 
school should then not only create a 
mood for education and learning, but 
also should provide a situation that will 
develop proper place-habits in relation 
to learning and education 

The design of the school should 
create a mood or feeling for learning 
and study, and the classroom should 
instill proper place-habits for learning 
Neither the building nor the classroom 
should distract or interfere in the de- 
velopment of appropriate feelings and 
place-habits. The fact that certain build- 
ings can inspire moods and feelings 
should also be true of schools. A school 
building which is conducive to learn- 
ing, develops proper moods and place- 
habits, and produces the necessary rap- 
port between student and teacher 


Incidental Learning 


A factor that has been overlooked 
considerably in the design and construc- 
tion of school buildings is that of 
‘incidental learning.’’ While not as much 
about incidental learning is known as 
would be desirable, it does take place 
Advertising has made considerable use 
of this knowledge. Signs on buses and 
along roads advertise various products 
and when a person goes into a store, 
he asks for the trade name of a product 
rather than for the product itself. In- 
cidental learning apparently functions at 
the unconscious level. A technique called 
‘subliminal projection” in which a mes- 
sage is flashed on a television screen 
for a fraction of a second and the sub- 
conscious takes it in and acts upon the 
suggestion is another example. Both of 
these techniques utilize incidental or 
unconscious learning. Why hasn’t inci- 
dental or unconscious learning been used 
more extensively, particularly in the de- 
sign of school buildings? Probably the 
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only thing present in most schools that 
may involve incidental learning is the 
typical trophy case in the hall. Murals 
or a series of murals on the walls in 
school buildings showing significant 
events that have taken place in the 
growth of our country would have much 
to offer. Historic scenes, great events 
in the development of democracy, and 
contributions from our cultural heritage 
could be exhibited through a series of 
murals. Why not a kind of revolving or 
changing mural? These murals could be 
extremely important in the learning and 
development of attitudes. Possibly the 
minds of our children would be in- 
fluenced by these murals, instead of be- 
coming like the blank walls in most 
present day schools, with little or noth- 
ing imprinted there except the outline 
of bricks or boards 





Information from research in indus- 
try and from industrial psychology in- 
dicate that lighting, space, noise, and 
ventilation influence the functioning of 
the worker. Much of the information 
available from industrial research has 
been readily adapted to the school sit- 
uation. Attempts are made to control 
such things as noise level, ventilation 
temperature, illumination, and floor 
space. That these factors influence 
workers has been proven, how they in 
fluence learning is not easily determined. 
It is believed that if a room is too warm 
it may cause drowsiness and in turn 
make learning difficult, also that too 
much illumination or too little may tire 
or irritate the eyes. However, the re- 
search is not clear in relation to learn- 
ing, some studies indicate that learning 
is not affected adversely even under ex- 
tremes in temperature and noise. 

In many ways our schools have been 
patterned after industrial buildings and 
factories with the idea that just as the 
worker can be aided to work more 
efficiently, so the student can through 
a factory-like school be made to learn 
more efficiently. In the work situation 
after the initial task has been learned 
it becomes a routine performance; in 
contrast, the school learning situation 
presents a series of unending tasks to 
be learned. The worker is not expected 
to do his task speedily and accurately 
in the early stages of learning, yet ap- 
parently this is expected of the learner 
in the school situation 

In the design of our schools there is 
often much concern about providing a 
large enough hall in tke school so that 
twelve or more studenés can walk down 
it abreast. Whether this wide hall really 
speeds up the movement of students be- 
tween classes is questionable. It prob- 
ably has nothing to do with learning 
and whatever time is wasted in moving 
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through a crowded hall will probably 
be quadrupled when the students are 
settled in the classroom. Much of this 
hall space could be used more advan- 
tageously, and appropriate scheduling 
would be a better solution to crowded 
halls than building the halls wider 


Learning Differs From Work 

The point is that patterning schools 
along the ideas expressed or suggested 
by an efficiency expert does not neces- 
sarily make for better learning. Further, 
it is necessary to distinguish between 
matters of organization and administra- 
tion of the school, and building design. 
If it is believed that learning is largely 
a conditioning process and a learning of 
routine tasks, then it would be better 
to build our schools like factories, or 
even better build them like a Skinner 
box or some other conditioning device. 

However, if there is an awareness that 
most of the learning that takes place in 
school is abstract in nature, and that 
most of the experiences are vicarious, 
then it will also be realized that the 
necessity exists for designing something 
into our schools that will facilitate learn- 
ing, not merely speed it up. If it is 
recognized that learning, other than in 
the elementary stages, is something 
more than simple conditioning, then it 
will also be recognized that there is a 
need for providing concrete experiences 
and realistic perceptions that will in 
turn reinforce abstract learning. It must 
also be recognized that a routine task 
learned by a worker and then used to 
earn money is significantly different 
than the student in school who has to 
learn many tasks and skills that are not 
only abstract, but in many instances 
unreal, and for which there is no im- 
mediate application or monetary return 











There has been some experimentation 
in the use of sound-proof rooms for 
learning. The data from these experi- 
ments suggest that trying to learn in 
a sound-proof room does not facilitate 
the learning process. Apparently the 
learner needs what would be described 
aS a more normal or typical situation 
in which to learn. The silence of a 
sound-proof room becomes in itself the 
major distraction. In trying to provide 
a place in which the student can learn 


and the kind of situation that will con- 
tribute to the best kind of learning, 
the individual learning situation is gen- 
erally thought of and provided for the 
student. It is a place that is comfortable 
and quiet, with as few distractions as 
possible. In the group situation then, 
should an environment be provided that 
is comparable to the individual learning 
situation? Very little is known about 
group learning. What is known is that 
learning is an individual thing, and 
that each individual must do his own 
learning. Perhaps what should be pro- 
vided for in the group learning situation, 
until more is known about it, is that 
which is applicable from the individual 
learning situation 

The amount of space provided in a 
schoolroom for each person is generally 
determined by the purpose of the room, 
the age of the student, and the number 
to be included in the room. If attempts 
are made to reproduce within the group 
learning situation that which is ap- 
plicable from the individual learning 
situation, then a much greater amount 
of space should be provided for young 
children and less space for older chil- 
dren. Sufficient space should be pro- 
vided for the younger child so that he 
can in essence work by himself and will 
not be distracted by his neighbors, yet 
not such a great amount of space so 
that he feels isolated. At least this 
amount of space should be available 
when the child is trying to learn some- 
thing; it would not necessarily be used 
all of the time or in certain kinds of 
group activities. As the child’s powers of 
concentration increase and his attention 
span lengthens, he should be able to 
get along with less space. 

Children are easily distracted, and 
when sitting close together, if one child 
shifts in his chair every other child 
has to look and see what is happening. 
If desks and chairs are attached or very 
close together, every time a child moves 
it shakes the other desks. There are 
many other distractions as well when 
children are sitting close together; some- 
one to kick, punch, and hair to pull. 
While there is a need for children to 
learn to work together, it is not nec- 
essarily desirable or even possible for 
them to learn together. It is possible 
that when a child really learns some- 
thing in school he shuts everything out 
except that which he is trying to learn 


Why Give Schools a Hospital Look? 


The architecture and design of a 
school building should have considerable 
influence on the development of atti- 
tudes. Often when driving through a 
city someone sees a building and says 
“isn’t that a beautiful hospital?” and 
then in passing the name “Fairview 
High School” is noted. Sometimes it is 
the other way around, and someone 
will say, “Isn’t that an attractive 
school?” and in passing the building the 
name “Deaconess Hospital” is observed 
Everyone appreciates the fact that hos- 
pitals are available; and just as sure 
that everyone knows what hospitals are 
used for in our society. It is also true 
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that most people have negative attitudes 
toward hospitals, unless it would be the 
hypochondriac. People want a hospital 
when they have a need for it but other 
than that would probably rather stay 
iway from them 

The attitude of many children toward 
chool is similar. So many of the schools 
today resemble hospitals more than they 
do schools: lots of glass, chromium 
clean, neat, well organized, and with 
general aseptic appearance. Can some- 
thing be built into a school that will 
create a favorable attitude and indicate 
in some way to the child that it is for 
use. Children are often expected to learn 
n a building that creates an impression 
that it should be observed but not 
touched. Rather a building is needed 
that children can like, can use, and one 
in which they can develop their inven 
tiveness ay ingenuity. A school doesn’t 
have to be dirty, unattractive, or dis 
organized. However, this aseptic impres 
ion may influence the atmosphere of 
the school to the extent that negative 
ittitudes are developed in children. An 
ther point related to attitudes; why is 
t that the playgrounds are always the 
ist thing constructed when an ele 
mentary school is built? In fact they 
olten are not completed lor a year or 
two afterward, if ever. Yet if a child 

isked what he likes best 
he will probably reply “recess,” and 
isn’t being facetious. All of these things 
instill negative attitudes toward the 
school 


ibout school 


Motivation is an essential and impor 
tant factor in the learning process; few 
learning theorists would deny its signif 
icance. Such things as emotions, atti 
tudes, incentives, and interests are in 
volved in motivation. Most of what the 
student needs to learn must come 
through motivated learning. Can the 
chool building interfere with or dis 
tract from the learning process through 
its appearance and the impressions it 
produces? Can it be so sterile looking 
that it is fear producing; fear inhibits 
learning and in turn often produces 
negative attitudes Can it be so well 
designed and organized that it gives the 
student the impression that it is not 
for use but is there simply to be ob 
erved 

One last point that should be con 
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sidered is the size of school buildings. 
The size of the school building becomes 
an important factor in the learning 
process because it determines the num- 
ber of students that will attend the 
school, providing of course the students 
are available. Because the size of the 
school determines the number of stu 
dents, it becomes important in the de- 
velopment of the child’s sense of iden- 
tity and feeling of belonging. How does 
the small child identify himself with an 
elementary school of four or five hun- 
dred students? Children need small 
units to identify with; first the family, 
next a small circle of friends, and then 
the class and school. Even at the col 
lege level students have difficulty iden 
tifying with their college. Yet many ele 
mentary schools are as large or even 
larger than some of our smaller colleges 
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This sense of identification and feel- 
ing of belonging is very important in 
the development of the young child and 
in turn influences the learning process 
considerably. Everyone is familiar with 
the stories and poems waxing nos- 
talgically about the “little red school- 
house” or its counterpart. Nothing has 
been written about the present day 
schools that indicates any sense ot iden- 
tification. Maybe the present day lack 
of security is in part related to this 
lack of identity and belonging. The cot 
tage plan and approach to the treat 
ment of disturbed children may have 
something of value here for those con- 
cerned with school construction. Smaller 
units which provide for adequate de 
velopment in terms of security, iden- 
tification, belonging, and then because 
these things are sustained and supported, 


i better learning situation prevails 

In summarizing, 
these points have more application than 
others. However, each needs considera- 


perhaps some of 


tion by architects, administrators, and 
others concerned with the design of 
school buildings as possible criteria or 


ol yyectives 


Eleven Important Points 

1. Can the school provide too good 
an environment or atmosphere to the 
extent that it does not provide chal- 
lenges and opportunities for growth and 
development in the learning situation? 


2. Can the school building provide 
too intense a motivating situation to 
the extent that it produces negative 
idaptation ? 

3. Does the school building contribute 
to the development of security and be- 
longing? There is the necessity of de- 
signing schools in terms of learning, 
mental growth, and development; not 
just in terms of physical development 
and size. 

4. Can school buildings create a mood 

for learning? Schools and classrooms 
should develop proper mental sets and 
place-habits in students. 
5. There needs to be greater use and 
provisions for incidental learning, es- 
pecially in relation to the development 
of worthwhile attitudes. 

6. Opportunities must be present so 
that the child can reaffirm within him- 
self that what he is familar with and 
knows still exists in the learning en- 
vironment and outside of it. There is 
a need to provide for the learning and 
development of adequate and accurate 
perceptions in relation to natural ob- 
jects present in the environment 

7. Attempts should be made to re- 
produce as closely as possible that 
which is applicable and desirable from 
the individual learning situation and to 
remove possible detractors. 

8. The design of the school needs 
something that will indicate subtly to 
the student that it is for use, and 
something that will create favorable 
attitudes while avoiding negative atti- 
tudes 

9. There is a need to look carefully 
at the efficient or factory-like school 
Work and learning are not the same, 
or even necessarily similar 

10. Motivation, the many factors in- 
fluencing it, and the relationship of mo- 
tivation to learning must be understood 
by those concerned with school archi- 
tecture and construction. 

11. The size of the school and the 
development of a feeling of belonging 
ind a sense of identity need to be con- 
sidered 

In closing then, it seems that the 
main problem of architects, builders, 
and school people is one of integrating 
ill of, or at least a major part of, the 
knowledge about learning into the best 
kind of learning environment. They need 
to know and apply the knowledge that 
learning is related to and concerned 
with many factors; motivation, emo- 
tions, intelligence, attitudes, and per- 
sonality; and that buildings may be- 
come detractors, may interfere with at- 
tention, produce negative attitudes, may 
over-stimulate, and may be so aseptic 
in appearance that they discourage use 

A school building which provides the 
best kind of environment for learning, 
which takes into account the best 
knowledge available on learning, growth, 
development, and creates positive at- 
titudes toward learning and the educa- 
tive process is necessary. And last, a 
building is needed that does not provoke 
unnecessary frustrations and emotional 
disturbances, and does promote good 
mental and physical health. 
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Since the task of planning the equipment for a new 
school is an extended effort, involving a host of de- 
tails, the Journal is presenting the following on 


Hvaluation of School Furniture 
and Equipment 


R. M. COMFORT 


Ur. Comfort is vice-presi 
dent of Roberts & Meck, 
Inc., school suppliers of 
Harrisburg, Pa 


he purpose of the following check list is indicate types 8. Basis for providing correct height 

{ classroom furniture currently available and to provide 9. Cost 

specific points of reference which administrators and faculty 10. Adequacy and flexibility of storage facilities 

members of school districts should check when visiting other Student seating 

new school buildings in anticipation of planning their own 1. Types 

school a) Individual desk (open front or lift-lid) and 
By its very nature, the task of planning the equipment for chair 

1 new school is an extended effort, involving a host of details b) Study top combinations 

Both the size of the original investment and the long term c) Chair desk 

education consequences, however, dictate intensive research d) Tablet arm chair 
When visiting a new school building: (1) watch classroon e) Table with chairs 

ind office activities, so you can relate the selection of equip f) Book box combination 

I t6 use-function; and (2) ask for comments of users ?. Features when inspecting school’s student seating 
Check administrators for the basis of their furniture selec a) Writing surface 

tion in relation to over-all policy decisions. Check them for 1) Sufficiently large? 


,) 


their basis of weighing the relative merits of the furniture 2) Smooth surface, easy to clean 
considered for each department, including the balance between 3) Nonchipping edges? 
features and costs. Learn which vendors give the best service h) Seat and back of chairs 
before the sale in offering advice plans costs estimates 1) Comfortable 
ind specifications —and after the sale—in co-ordination (a) Shape? 
promptness, meeting delivery dates, taking care of necessary (6) Resiliency? 
replacements, damage in transit, et (c) Warmth of surface? 
In addition, check with faculty members to learn how the (d) Tendency for students to slump? 
equipment is serving under actual conditions and with the (e) Ease of replacement? 
istodians to learn about the ease of cleaning the room and ») Sturdy? 
equipment and to learn about premature signs of wear and 3) Materials 
ease of replacement. (It usually pays off to check also with (a) Wood? 
students to get the “users’” reactions to the furniture.) (b) Metal? 
(c) Plastic? 
1. General Teaching Classrooms 1. Polyethylene: 
2. Wood flour? 
3. Fiberglas? 
Student seating >) Book and tablet storage facilities 
£ Cal hers desks and cn 1) Sufficiently large? 
Classroom tables ’ Ease of access? 
Storage facilities ) Ease of selection of contents? 
) Interference with comfort and posture? 
3asis for providing correct height 
) With non-adjustable units of — several 
Student’s wardrobe storage heights: are results satisfactory? 
to help determine the selection of type 2) With adjustable units 
uture (a) How often are the heights changed? 
[ype of classroom activitie (b) Do different students use the same 
Floor space available idjustable units each day? 
Posture and comfort Is it easy to idjust height ? 
+. Flexibility (that is, adaptability for multiy Is the adjustment positive or likely 
Appe irance to slip? 
Sturdiness Are both seat and working surface 
Mobility, i.e.. f r movable re heights adjustable? 


\. General types of furniture 


Teacher’s wardrobe and storag 


Class material storage 


7 
3 
ile cabinets 1 
I 
| 
l 


urn 
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acher’s desks 


krame 
1) Is it 
2) Strong? 
Resilient enough to adjust to 
without wobbling? 
Glides 
1) Do they mark 
2) Are they quiet? 
3) Are they easy to replace: 
g) Over-all appearance 

1) Are attractive 
or glaring) and do they 
sired atmosphere? 
Are legs and frames not 
Do units “blend” with 
furniture? 
What is floor area 


ingress and egress if 


é) 


well joined 


3) n floors 


uneve 


r) 


scratch. or dent floor 


colors (but disturbing 


help develop ret 


not 


») over-promineni 


3 ) room and other 


h) required? C there 


units 


in 


ire conwvuguous 


l ind chairs 

rype of teacher’s desk 
a) Single pedestal, with or without overlap 
b) Double pedestal, with or without overlap 
Considerations 
1) Is drawer 
ind 
drawers to 


(box drawers 

drawers ) 

ill 

Do drawers operate easily: 

1) Is there full suspension 

?) Do file drawers come all 

5 Are there drawer stops: 

Are 

not 

d Can 

) Can 

f) Are 

Teachers 

a) Arms 
b) Swivel 

Cc) [ pholstered seat 


dr iwers 
(Open 


file 
adequate? 


space 
knee 


see if 


center 
storage space Is 
file drawer 


way out 


tor 

the 

corners, posts etc smooth so hose 

snagged? 

inv of the drawers 
} 


ve 


be 
locked 


interchanged 


he 
drawer positions 
the teachers satisfied 
chairs 


ind or back 
ssroom 
Types 
Various size 
») Various type 
Four legs 
Fixed or 
Considerations 
a) Are tops smooth and easy to clear 
b) Are tables quiet and resilient 
Are tables light enough to move 
If adjustable height, are they 


1) 
a 


} 


ot 
of 
or two pedest ils 
idjustable height 


I 
op 


1egs 


l 
? 


Cc) easily 


d) ever adjusted 
facilitie 
Types 
a) File cabinets 
1) Number of drawers 
2) With or without locks 
Letter (15 in. wide) or legal (1 
bh) Teacher’s wardrobe 
1) Clothing storage 
) Shelf storage 
File drawers 
Mirror 
Vanity tray 
Locking doors 
Classroom material 
1) Open shelves 
?) Covered storage 
3) Toy storage and other 
units 
d) Student 
Considerations 
a) Are there adequate facilities 
(Open doors and 
fully utilized.) 
Does it 
Is it movable? 
Can it be adjusted if 
It is attractive? 
Is it located for maximum efficiency 


4) 


3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 


storage 
spec ialized storage 
W irdrobe 


storage 


and 
shelves 


inspect 
operate satisfactorily? 


needs change 


1961 


used i. 


G. Aindergarten 
Types of furniture 
a) Same as general classrooms, plus: 
bh) Supplementary storage 
1) Toy storage 
?) Open compartments 
3) Sink cabinet with bubbler 
Resting facilities 
1) Cots (stacking) 
2) Floor mats 
Considerations 
a) Same as general classrooms 
b) What special activities merit special equip- 
ment for kindergarten and “storage facilities” ? 
ecial education classrooms 
[ypes of furniture 
1) Same as general classrooms 
») Craft equipment 
1) Looms 
’) Craft workbench 
3) Ceramic equipment 
Considerations 
1) Same 
b) What 
ment? 


facilities 


: ae 


plus 
} 


as general classrooms 


special activities merit special 


| equip- 


Commercial Department 
\. Commercial department furniture 
1. Types of furniture 
1) Typing desks 
1) Adjustable or 
?) Combination 


non-adjustable height 
for use with bookkeeping 
shorthand, et¢ rectangular with drop- 
head, or L-shaped tops 
Bookkeeping desks 
1) Rectangular 
2) Combination 
Desks, tables, or counter for dictation 
note taking, business machine equipment, 
duplicating, and other classroom activities 
Chairs 
1) Side 
2) Adjustable 
With casters 
+) Swiveled 
Considerations 
1) How is space and equipment 
various activities? What 
Typewriter desks 
1) Do they provide 
writer which is 
(a) Rigid? 
(6b) Adequate for all models of type 
writers (including large electrics)? 
(c) Non-skid base for typewriters? 
?) Are the desks quiet and not wobbly? 
Are the desks adjustable? 
a) If so, are they 
(1) Easily adjusted? 
(2) Safely adjusted? 
If non-adjustable, are some students 
uncomfortable typing at the fixed 
height ? 
Is there adequate storage facilities for 
(a) Commercial supplies? 
(6) Student’s books and 
5) Is there a dictation slide? 
Combination type desks 
1) Is there adequate work space? 
2) Can typewriter be 
stored? 


tops 


+) 


utilized 
equipment is 


ior 


used f 


a surface for the type- 


+) 


tablets? 


easily and safely 

3) When stored, do the typewriters interfere 
with posture? 

+) If L-shaped, what is snace 

Do bookkeeping units provide 

) Adequate work space? 

) Adequate storage space? 
chairs adequate for the 

perform? 


requirement? 
l 
r 


functions they 
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Word From Washington 


House Defeats Massive 
Public School Aid 


ELAINE EXTON 


Broad general federal aid legislatior 
for public schools is dead for this ses: 
sion of Congress, and possibly until 
ifter the next presidential election 

After weeks of gradually paring down 
President Kennedy’s comprehensive 
multi-billion dollar aid-to-education pro 
gram and putting various elements of 
the Administration’s trilogy of education 
measures into a variety ol compromise 
packages in the hopes of finding a win 
ning combination, its demise came sud- 
denly and by a more crushing rejection 
than had been expected 

The immediate cause of death was 
the refusal of the House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of 242 to 169 on August 
30 to consider a stripped-down compro 
mise bill (H.R. 8890) including federal 
payments for public school construction 
in “distressed” school districts with 
severe classroom shortages that was 
called up on Calendar Wednesday by 
House Education and Labor Committee 
Chairman Adam Clayton Powell (D 
N. Y.). Only six Republicans joined the 
163 Democrats voting to consider this 
bill, while 160 Republicans and 82 Dem- 
ocrats opposed consideration 

As this article went to press in early 
September, it was obvious that the first 
session of the 87th Congress would not 


7 


be igged the Education Session as 
some Administration leaders had pre 
dicted, although it was still possible that 
1 simple extension of the expiring pro 
visions of the “so-called impacted ireas 


laws (PLL. 815 
ding federal funds for school dis 


ind 874, Slst Congress 
tricts with heavy concentrations of mili 
iry personnel or other federal workers 
ind some titles of the National De 
fense Education Act of 1958 would be 
idopted before Congress adjourned 


Rules Committee Blockade 


Plagued by political ] 


economi rei 
g£10uUs ind 


controversies the 
Administration’s federal-aid-to-educatior 


SOC! il 
measures had been in trouble for some 
time 

Many thought had been dealt a 
mortal blow when the House Rules 
Committee on July 18 by an 8-to-7 
vote agreed to table the three bills em 
bodying the President’s major education 
recommendations (as modified by the 
House Educatior zabor Committee 
and then nailed wn their adversé 


decision by another to-7 vote against 
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reconsidering the measures 
Trapped by these Rules Committee 
ictions were 


1. A $2.5 billion program over the next 
three years of direct federal grants to the 
states for public school teachers’ salaries, 
school construction, or both, as each state 
determines. The measure would also have 
extended the impacted-areas laws which 
expired June 30, 1961, for three more years 
it a total cost of roughly $900,000,000 

Administration bill: H.R. 4970; 
bill reported by 
H.R. 7300.) 

A program of about $1 billion over 

i three-year period for extending and ex 
panding the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 which expires on June 30, 1962, 
including a broadening of the scope of Title 
Ill by the House Education Committee so 
as to authorize $375 million in long-term 
construction loans to private non-profit 
elementary and secondary schools for build 
ing facilities to teach science, mathematics 
languages, and physical fitness. (Adminis 
tration bill: H.R. 6774; “clean” bill re 
ported by Education Committee H.R 
7904 

3. A $1.8 billion program over a five 
year period ($1.5 billion) for grants and 
loans for the construction of academic fa 
cilities by public and private colleges and 
universities and ($300 million) for scholar 
ship grants to superior students who could 
not otherwise afford to attend college. (Ad 
ministration bill: H.R. 5266; “clean” bill 
reported by Education Commi tee H R 

15 


“clean’ 
Education Committee 


The Rules Committee majority which 
pigeonholed these bills in a closed-door 
session was composed of a long-standing 
coalition of two Southern Democrats 
(Rules Chairman Howard W. Smith, D 
Va ind Representative William M 
Colmer, D., Miss.) and five Republicans 
(Clarence J. Brown, Ohio; Mrs. Katha 
George, New York: H. Allen 
Smith, Calif.; Elmer J. Hoffman, Il 
ind William Avery, Kansas). On this 
occasion they were joined by a northern 
Democrat 


rine St 


After the tabling action was taken 
Delaney (D 
N. Y.) who represents a predominantly 
Catholic Congressional District issued 
the statement that 
why he had cast the 


Representative James J 


follows explaining 
Swing vote 

In a democracy there should be free 
dom of choice in education. If and when 
the Federal Government is to contribute 
to education, it should do so without 
discrimination. Those who choose to 
exercise their constitutional rights to 


send children to non-public schools 
should not be penalized. The grants 
should be made to individuals, either 
the parents or the child, much the same 
as is done in the ROTC or G.I. Bill of 
Rights. I shall not vote to legislate 
discrimination.” 

It was reported that had a separate 
vote been asked on the National De- 
fense Education Act extension bill sev- 
eral Protestant Democrats, including 
Representative James W. Trimble (D 
Ark.), Homer Thornberry (D., Tex.) 
and Carl Elliott (D., Ala.) were ready 
to vote with the old-time coalition to 
table this measure because of a provi- 
sion which had been added by the 
House Education and Labor Committee 
to furnish federal aid for non-public 
school construction. 

Public school aid supporters had 
hoped to pass the public school bill 
through the Rules Committee separate 
from the religious issue and then bring 
along another bill providing aid to pri 
vate schools as amendments to the Na 
tional Defense Education Act 

But in maneuvering to assure that 
legislation aiding private schools would 
also have a chance to be brought to the 
House floor for a vote, on June 20 
Representatives James J. Delaney and 
Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., both Catholic 
Democrats who normally vote with the 
Administration, sided with the conserva 
tive Rules Committee coalition in a 9 
to-6 decision to defer hearings on the 
Administration’s school and college bills 
pending before it until the Rules Com- 
mittee had received from the House 
Education and Labor Committee the 
National Defense Education Act exten 
sion bill which was expected to contain 
private school aid provisions 

Ironically, the first victory of the new 
Administration in the House was the 
enlargement of the Rules Committee 
from 12 to 15 members for the duration 
of the 87th Congress. The move was 
hailed at the time as a liberalizing de- 
velopment which would break the ability 
of its conservative coalition to bottle 
up such aspects of the Kennedy program 
is federal school aid 


Subsequent Strategy 

Undaunted by the Rules Committee’s 
rebuffs, President Kennedy told a news 
conference on July 19 But the fact 
of the matter is that there are proce 
dures available in the House of Repre 
sentatives to adopt this (school-aid) bill 
in spite of the action yesterday before 
the session ends I am hopeful that 
the members of Congress who support 
this will use those procedures which are 
ivailable te them under the rules of the 
House to bring this to a vote and that 
1 majority of the members of Congress 
will support it.” 

Three weeks later the efforts to sal 
vage President Kennedy’s aid-to-educa- 
tion program in the first session of the 
37th Congress seemed to have collapsed 
House and Senate Democratic leaders 
turned down a compromise plan ad- 
vanced by Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Abraham Ribicoff and 
uppeared to have concluded that a 
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straight one-year extension of the im- 
pacted-areas laws was the only course 
that was politically feasible in that ses- 
sion and to let the larger issues go over 
until next year. 

A bill for this purpose (S. 2393) was 
introduced on August 9 by Senators 
Lister Hill (D., Ala.) and Wayne Morse 
(D., Ore.) both general aid-to-education 
advocates, and favorably reported by 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee a few days later. 

House school aid strategists then tried 
to revive the chances for Congressional 
action on a more comprehensive educa- 
tion measure by combining various por- 
tions of the Administration’s original 
cluster of education bills into a variety 
of stripped-down packages. 

Representative Frank Thompson, Jr. 
(D., N. J.) offered a package bill (H.R. 
8690) authorizing a three-year program 
of federal grants to the states for public 
elementary and secondary school con 
struction ($325 million a year) and pro- 
viding for a one-year extension of both 
the impacted areas program and the 
National Defense Education Act. 

A package bill (H.R. 8635) sponsored 
by Representative Edith Green (D., 
Ore.) combined a three-year extension 
of the federally-impacted areas laws 
with the Administration-backed five-year 
program for federal aid for building 
college academic facilities and providing 
scholarship grants for undergraduate 
study in institutions of higher education 

Representative Carroll D. Kearns (R., 
Pa.), the ranking minority member of 
the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee also put compromise package 
legislation in the Congressional hopper 
Besides extending both the impacted 
areas program and the National Defense 
Education law for two years, his H.R 
8748 would furnish federal assistance to 
public and other nonprofit institutions 
of higher education in financing the 
construction of academic facilities, but 
omits scholarship aid. 


The Last-Ditch Compromise 

Resuming his consultations with law- 
makers, educational leaders, and na- 
tional organization officials, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Ribicoff 
readied a last-ditch compromise program 
which he described as “the only possible 
one that provides a basis for any legis- 
lation this year.” Federal funds for 
teachers’ pay had been omitted, he ex- 
plained, because “the hard truth is that 
the House of Representatives is in no 
mood to approve federal aid for teach- 
ers’ salaries.” Nor were funds included 
for private schools. 

Sometimes it was hard for an ob- 
server to tell whether the many shifts 
in bill content and strategy of the Ad- 
ministration leaders were contributing 
to the development of an acceptable 
compromise or merely compounding the 
confusion. 

Most of the basic elements of the new 
Ribicoff plan were subsequently incorpo- 
rated in two separate bills with House 
Democratic leadership approval of the 
new tactics. 

A new Green bill (H.R. 8900) au- 
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thorizing $1,500,000,000 over a five-year 
period in federal grants and loans for 
building classrooms, laboratories, li- 
braries, and related academic and serv- 
ice facilities at public and other non- 
profit institutions of higher education 
was voted out of the House Education 
and Labor Committee on August 29 and 
routed to the House Rules Committee 
for clearance. 

On the same day the new Thompson 
bill for “emergency education aid” 
(H.R. 8890) was approved by the House 
Education Committee on a_ straight 
party vote of 16 to 12. 

This three-part measure would au- 
thorize $201,500,000 for a one-year con- 
tinuation of the impacted-areas program 
at its present level and $90,000,000 to 
finance a one-year extension of the 
scholarship loans provided under Title 
II of the National Defense Education 
Act for students in institutions of higher 
education. The bill broadens its provi- 
sion for partial cancellation of loans 
for borrowers who teach in public ele- 
mentary or secondary schools to cover 
present or future borrowers who, after 
enactment of the bill, teach in private, 
nonprofit elementary or secondary 
schools, and institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

H.R. 8890, moreover, has a new sec- 
tion authorizing $325,000,000 for a one- 
year program of federal grants for pub- 
lic school construction in school districts 
regarded as “distressed” because of 
overcrowded classrooms and a lack of 
funds to provide the school facilities 
needed. This portion of the legislation 
seeks to place “the principle” of general 
federal aid to education on the statute 
books by grafting this construction pro- 
posal into the popular impacted areas 
program. 

This would be done through amending 
Public Law 815 to provide assistance 
to school districts for the construction 
of minimum school facilities urgently 
needed to meet “the impact of serious 
overcrowding, double shifts, or un- 
healthful or hazardous conditions’ in 
school classrooms. 

The federal money would be allocated 
to the states on the basis of their total 
populations and their relative fiscal 
abilities (measured by their per capita 
income), with the less wealthy states 
receiving proportionately larger amounts. 
The Education Committee substituted 
this formula for one based on public 
school enrollment and income per pub- 
lic school child in the bill as originally 
introduced, 

Subject to the state maximum and 
priority provisions, a school district 
could receive an amount equal to the 
number by which its membership at the 
close of the school year 1961-62 will 
exceed 105 per cent of its normal ca- 
pacity (with a minimum excess of 40 
pupils) times 40 per cent of the average 
per pupil cost of constructing minimum 
school facilities in the state. 

According to H.R. 8890 “the normal 
capacity of the available and usable 
minimum school facilities of local edu- 
cational agencies would be determined 


by the (U. S.) Commissioner (of Edu- 
cation) after consultation with the state 
and local educational agencies, in ac- 
cordance .with regulations prescribed by 
Mac. 

The State Education Agency would 
establish criteria to assure that priority 
is given to the school district applica- 
tions which have the greatest need for 
additional school facilities and which 
are least able to finance their cost. 

Rather than run the risk of further 
stalling of school-aid legislation in the 
Rules Committee, it was decided to try 
to push this compromise measure 
through the House under the infre- 
quently used “Calendar Wednesday” 
procedure when the Chairmen of the 
Legislative Committees are recognized 
in alphabetical order and may call up 
bills without Rules Committee clear- 
ance, 

This time the aid-to-education meas- 
ure was shelved by the House itself 
when Representative Edward Hébert 
(D., New Orleans) asked for the yeas 
and nays on the question of consider- 
ing H.R. 8890 and consideration was 
rejected without a word of debate by 
a smashing vote of 242 to 169. 


What Next? 


After the defeat, the President said: 
“The only one who loses today is not 
the Administration, but school children 
who need this assistance. So we will be 
back next year . . . though the defeat 
today indicates it will be difficult to 
find a satisfactory formula, we will at- 
tempt to do so. . . . Well, it’s difficult, 
because everyone is for education but 
they’re all for a different education 
bill.” 

But Representative Frank Thompson, 
Jr. (D., N.J.), the manager of the Pres- 
ident’s general-public-school-aid meas- 
ure in the House, told reporters he saw 
“very little use to try again until after 
the next presidential election,” saying 
the forces against it “are too great 
despite the proven need.” Remarking 
that “we have tried this approach four 
times since 1948 without success,” he 
commented: “I think we need a new and 
more attractive approach. I don’t be- 
lieve we can get legislation from this 
Congress without it.” 

Earlier (on August 21), in pleading 
for his last-ditch compromise, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Ribicoff told a conference attended by 
legislative leaders of the National Edu- 
cation Association from more than 30 
states: “I supported the (President’s) 
full program with all my heart and 
strength and worked day and night to 
have it succeed (but) we encountered 
roadblocks every step of the way. 
Changes were sought on all sides. Some 
wanted more. Some wanted less. Many 
wanted nothing at all. ... 

“We faced a complex entanglement 
of many points of view, of deep-seated 
philosophies of honorable men clash- 
ing on a variety of different issues... . 
No single answer explains the deadlock 
that developed. The blame lies in no 
single place.” 0 
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the editorial stand 


THE NEW YORK MESS 
THE New York City board of education has been ousted 
the state 


education is in 


by action of legislature and a new board of 


process ot fo mation he action of the 
scandals 
the 


divisions 


followed a series ot 


incompetency and 


State was fully justined and 


zrowing out oi reports oO! fraud in 


school construction and 


The 


chosen on 


maintenance repair 


nine member board, made up of men and women 


borough, ethnic, religious, and political lines 


were personally respected individuals, but were unable 


to cope with the municipal political influences at work 


n the offices of the business department, particularly the 


onstruction and maintenance divisions. The serious haz 


irds in school buildings due to inadequate maintenance 


ind improper repairs were common knowledge for several 


i 
years. More recently 


highly placed officials were charged 
with accepting gifts from contractors and were unable 
to deny the charges 
little a slap on the wrist. The 
ridiculous incident which preceded final action by State 
Allen, was caused 
by a rat which ran across the path of Mayor Wagner 


Their punishment thus far has been 


more than dismissal or 


Commissioner of Education James E 


while he was inspecting ‘“‘rat-and-roach infested” P. S. 119 
in Harlem where the teachers had paid for a newspaper 
advertisement protesting against the dangerous conditions 
of “sagging walls, insanitary toilets, and a leaking roof 
The troubles of the New York City schools have grown 
almost entirely out of political interference by the city 
government. The 
Mayor Wagner is made up of individuals recommended 


new board of education appointed by 


by a committee representing outstanding civic, educa- 
tional, labor organizations, and two local universities. It 
is expected that the new board will engage in a radical 
house cleaning of the administrative departments and 
simplify the almost impossible red tape which has caused 
the administration and management of the schools to 
decline steadily in efficiency during several decades. It is 
also expected that the organizations of parents, citizens, 
and interested in the will revitalize 
neighborhood and city-wide activity and influence so sadly 
lacking in past years. 


educators schools 


In the membership of the new board State Commissioner 
\llen has asked that the following fundamental conditions 
be provided 


poard ot 


First, the 
posed of the 


} } 


nave to De i board 
solely on the 
position 
suficient powers and 
with firmness and speed 
should be able to act unhampered by any 
admunistrative controls by the 


education would 
citizens available 
of competence and qualification for the 
Second, the should 
to take corrective n 
Third, the board 


unnecessary 


com 


best selected basis 


board have 1uthorit 


easures 
and fiscal 


irom the 


municipal 
government, and in 


wivate group 


freedom domination of any 


using the 


political 


party or bent on school system to promote 


i special interest o1 special conception of public purposes 

Fourth, th ip 4% local control vigorous 
hould be revitalized in its application 

meaning in the life of the 


educational communities of the cit, 


so essential to a 
ind dynamic school system 
so that it can \ real 


liverse 


many ing 


The experience of New York City indicates again that 


the public schools in every community need the services 
of a competent board of education which provides non- 
political and 


fearless leadership in directing the school 


Che the 
independence in the 


system and its professional staff weakness of 


argument tor greater professional 
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operation of schools is at no time made clearer than in 
a crisis like that which is afflicting New York City. It 
is the prompt and sound decisions of the board of educa- 
tion which determine ultimately what the schools are 
and what the next generation of citizens will be. 


A POST MORTEM? 
the 
Massive 


THE 


Kennedy for 


President 
and the 
final demise of the very modest compromise bills in the 


House 


failure of legislation proposed by 


federal aid to education 
have been so widely discussed that further com- 
ment is as useless as the proverbial second tail on a cat 
Wise school boards and their professional executives will 
no doubt use the lesson of this federal failure to be more 
than ever committed to (a) wise long-range planning for 
the general support of the schools and the increasing costs 
which will arise out of broadened programs of instruction, 
higher salaries for improving the professional teaching 
staffs, and the general rise in all costs of conducting school 
systems, and (4) to the improvement of the financing, the 
educational planning, and the expansion of the school 
plants. No community should 
to make half-time for large 
numbers of The state institutions 
but the local administration that is forward-looking and 
that seeks to make the instructional program and _ the 
physical plant a matter of civic pride does a job which 
every school board should perform with great satisfaction 
and full recognition of a solemn duty. 


THE TEAM TEACHING IDEA 
HE idea of grouping a number of teachers into a “team 
aS a means of improving the quality of the junior and 
senior high school education and promoting the status of 
outstanding teachers, deserves the consideration of school 
boards. 


tolerate conditions which 


continue sessions nec essary 


children. schools are 


As a distinct form of teaching organization within the 
high school, team teaching can be traced back only four 
or five years. The idea is just beyond the developmental 
and its most effective found in 
medium size and smaller communitites where the school 
itself is not too large and where close rapport can be 
established between the administration of the school and 
the small groups of four or five teachers who form the 
teams. Where the idea has been worked out on a horizontal 
basis, four, or better, five teachers of academic subjects 


stage, use seems to be 


say English, history, mathematics, science, arts — work 
together at a given grade level. The classrooms adjoin or 
are located in a single wing of the school, and are supple 
mented by a the teaching group 
confers daily and exchanges experiences and information 


teachers’ room where 

on the problems and progress of the children assigned to 

their little 
Under 


“school within a school.” 
the designated as_ the 
leader, the teachers receive one another’s advice on matters 


guidance of a teacher 
work, tests 
and other aspects of the job of assuring success for every 
the children 


of method, homework assignments, levels of 


one of [he teachers as well as the pupils 
receive the help of the guidance and other specialists in 
the school 

The whole idea of team teaching is well along in the 
accepted stage in the schools where it has been most suc 
cessful. Unquestionably, it will be refined and improved 
Ultimately it may lead to entirely new forms of co-opera 
tion between teachers and supervisors. 
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Let the Hillyard “Maintaineer’ ‘’—a trained floor care specialist— 
prove to you that the best floor treatments not only give you 
greater beauty and added years of wear—but in the long run 


save you money! Write us. 
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document and indicates that American edu 
cation is growing more rapidly in the en- 
° 2 rollment of children, school personnel, and 
Growth of American Education total outlays than is the general economy 
Among the highlights reported by the 
U. S. Office of Education is the fact that 
The 1961-62 initial school enrollment in of 34.2 million. In the colleges the growth rr ea orden ie eee 
the United States will rise by 3 per cent, will be an anticipated 300,000 and the to 36.1 million te 1950-60. am increase 
according to predictions of the l S total enrollment will be 14.3 million. It of 7.3 per cent. The greatest increase was 
Office of Education. The immediate growth is expected that the teaching staff in the reported in grades nine to asain iia 
will be from 47 million to 49 million in elementary and secondary schools will re- the rise was 7 9 per cent. The ‘averene 
public and private schools and colleges quire 48,000 additional teachers daily membership in 1959 60 was 34 3 mil- 
Following the pattern of the past 17 years, A more accurate picture of the gratifying on pupils an increase of 6.2 per cént xan 
the greatest increase will be in the high growth of American public and private the 322 million in 1957 Se The avernae 
schools, where in grades 9 through 12, the elementary and secondary schools is re diiiy Ghtendncs allie seconded al nena 
enrollment will rise by 700,000 to a total ported in the preliminary Biennial Survey eed 88.7 per cont in 1957-58 pee a record 
of 10,800,000. In the elementary grades of Education for 1959-60. This report is 898 rvs 1959-60 , ‘ 
the growth will be only 400,000 to a total invariably more conservative than the final The high schools are increesing thelr 
holding power steadily. The 1959-60 grad 
uates represented 92.2 per cent of the total 
enrollment. In other words, the 1959-60 
graduating classes represented 68.7 per cent 
of the class which entered in 1956—57, an 
increase of 8.3 per cent over the graduating 
class of 1949-50. 
— ' . ‘ The 1959-60 instructional staff consisted 
Finally!...a truly acid resistant of 1,295,000 teachers, 15,440 supervisors of 
. i instruction, and 62,600 principals, an in 
‘ “ , 7 ‘rease oO gs » ~ ove he 2 o 
laboratory top material ae ee 
There has been a consisicnt decrease in 
the number of school districts. There are 
IMPROVED fg _ at present 40,300 of active and nonoper 
——_ a ! “¢ ating St hool districts as against 83,700 in 
; ‘ 1949-50. The Great Lakes and the Plains 
4 KEMROCK a) regions still have the largest number of 
ee . ‘ small districts and operate the largest 
number of one-room schools. There were 
92,000 elementary schools in 1959-60, of 
which 20,000 were one-room schools, and 
these represented a decrease of 6000 schools 
The one-room school still represents 22 
per cent of all elementary schools. A total 
of 283 communities operated local colleges 
and technical institutes 
The total funds available for public 
schools in 1959-60 was $20.6 billion. A 
grand total of $15,644 million was spent 
through state departments, intermediate, 
and local school districts, an increase of 
14.8 per cent over 1957-58. The current 
expenditures were $12,388 million in 
1959-60, an increase of 20.2 per cent over 
the previous biennium. The rise was due 
to a.larger number of children in elemen 
tary schools, the rise in salaries, and the 
rise in expenditures and services of schools 
In 1959-60 the current annual expenditure 
per pupil was $376, an increase of 10 per 
; : cent over the $341 in the previous bien 
During all the years that Kewaunee has been designing and engineer- oa nium. Based on the average daily mem 
ing fine science furniture, they have also been perfecting Laboratory ie. berenip, va rg ge a er = 
Top Materials. And, even though these materials have been accepted ae, : bag Param " sonal ealeciar dese he eon 
as highly resistant to the viles of laboratory exposure, none can com- : 


instructional staffs in 1959-60 was $5,435 
pare with the versatility of the new, improved Kemrock. or an increase of 9.2 per cent over the 


previous biennium, when the average was 
In fact, tests prove that there is no other top material available which $4,703. Expressed in terms of the de 


so thoroughly protects against the ravages of all acids, alkalies and ee preciated dollar, the increase, however, 
solvents. rae, was 6.2 per cent. The salary picture rep 
ts.) resented by the several states varied con 
Send for test specifications and/or ask your Kewaunee representative K siderably. The four “high” states, Cali 
for a sample to make your own tests. Compare with competitive pro- Ris fornia, New York, Alasks, and Colorado 
ducts and you, too, will be convinced that improved Kemrock is the : a ae ee Teen ee ae 
+5 low” states the salaries were less than 
finest. $3,500. 
During the biennium the capital outlay 
for sites and buildings declined 6.9 per cent 
from the $2.9 billion in 1957-58 to $2.7 
KEWAUNEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY billion in 1959-60. This is the first re 
ADRIAN. MIGHIGAN versal during the postwar period and is 

probably due to the fact that the larger 
KEWAUNEE TECHNICAL FU UKE communities are caught up on their school 
STATESVILLE. N building outlays. The interest on the 
school debt, which went up $459 million 
during the biennium, represents an increase 
of 33.9 per cent over 1957-58 Oj 
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UNDERWOOD HAS ANSWERS TO MANY OF YOUR CLASSROOM PROBLEMS 


... TYPEWRITERS: The new TOUCH-MASTER FIVE manual typewriter combines rugged con- 
struction with exceptianal lightness of touch and confidence-building ease of 
operation. The new SCRIPTOR meets school needs for a full-sized, full-featured elec- 
tric typewriter of good quality and dependability at moderate prices. The RAPHAEL 
Electric with easy-to-use variable letter spacing and polyethylene carbon ribbon, 
is ideal for administrative correspondence, bulletins and duplicating masters. 


... CALCULATORS: The DIVISUMMA 24 is a high-speed, high-capacity, 10-key desk calcula- 
tor with a remarkable memory feature and printed tape record of all operations. 
Extreme versatility and ease of operation make it well-suited to administrative 
office needs as well as classroom instruction. (A new 30-lesson Divisumma Office 
Practice Course is now available for classroom instruction.) Other Underwood- 


Olivetti calculators range from adding machines to alpha-numeric accounting 
machines. 
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... SUPPLIES: A full range of high-quality carbon papers and typewriter ribbons is 
available through Underwood Representatives. 


... TEACHING AIDS: The Underwood Education Division offers a number of typing 
teaching aids, prepared under the supervision of George Hossfield, ten-time 
national speed-typing champion, and classroom-oriented editors. 


For full information, check and mail the coupon to Department A, Education 
Division, Underwood Corporation, One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


underwood corporation Department A, Education Division One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y 
Without obligation, please send information on: 

Underwood Typewriters L] Underwood Calculators 

Underwood Supplies CL) Underwood Typing Teaching Aids 
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New Shop to Plan? 
MOST HAVE 
MOST PREFER 
This Kind of Floor 


NORTHERN MAPLE 


Schools yielding to economy claims of 
easily dented composition floors for 
classrooms are more cautious where 
expensive tools and machinery are 
involved—a recent survey indicates.* 


Except in auto mechanic shops where 
concrete floors generally predominate 
most of the shop supervisors report 
they ‘‘prefer'’ floors like the one 
shown above in the metalworking 
shop of the new Evergreen Jr. High 
School, Everett, Washington (J. W. 
Wells DIAMOND HARD Northern 
Maple). 


Composition floorings, No. 2 to Hard- 
wood Strip in mechanical drawing 
shops, appear to have few backers 
in other shop areas. 


Use These Facts 


* For “Facts on Floors in School 
Shops'’—kinds now installed, 
kinds preferred in each 
area (Woodworking, Print- 
ing, Electricity, etc.) com- 
piled from a survey by 
Industrial Arts Maga- 

zine — WRITE — 


J. W. WELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 


Menominee 5, Michigan 


RINGS 


t ded g 


BUDGET HEA 


message ire distributed to the public 
in advance of the hearing, newspapers 
are the medium used in 47 per cent of 
the cities 

A!though in the majority of the school 
districts reporting the public is notified 
of the budget hearing and apprised of 
the budget contents prior to its con- 
vening, citizen interest seems woefully 
lacking. In 98 per cent of the instances 
reported, the public hearings are at- 
tended by less than 11 per cent of the 
voting population of the school district 
Many of the administrators responding 
commented on citizen participation in 
the public hearings as follows: “No one 
appears,” “Ordinarily the hearing is at 
tended by no outsider,” “Less than one 
per cent, if any,” and, “only one or two 
persons ever attend.” While this paucity 
of attendance is hardly encouraging it 
does not invalidate arguments for the 
public hearing. It does, however, em 
phasize clearly that school officials need 
to analyze their public hearing practices 
if they wish to enlist more and better 
participation on the part of the tax 
paying public 

At the risk of appearing naive, it is 
suggested that school officials could 
bring about considerable improvement 
in their budget hearing practices if they 
vould familiarize themselves with the 
methods, techniques, and procedures em 
ployed in other good school systems 
where public hearings serve effective}, 
is a means of presenting the school 
budget to the public. Certainly this 
knowledge could contribute much to the 
elimination of practice which is_per- 
functory or superficial. Moreover, such 
information might well provide some in 
sights to the problems involved when 
the budget is discussed before the 
“crackpot” and the congential “aginner 
as well as the civic-minded citizen or the 
well-informed taxpayer. For example 
school officials would learn that in school 
systems such as Kenosha, Wisconsin 
ind Anne Arundel County, Maryland. a 
number of hearings are held on_ the 
budget prior to its adoption. Further 
in Anne Arundel County. the hearings 
which extend over a period of several 
weeks, are held in different locations 
within the school district in order that 
citizens become acquainted with the pro- 
posed school budget and criticism and 
suggestions can be received 

In addition there are numerous other 
helpful public hearing practices, about 
which school officials would learn 
Among these are the following: (1) In 
some school systems budget presenta- 
tion at the hearing is a divided respon- 
sibility in which the superintendent and 
the school board present the budget 
jointly. (2) In a number of school dis- 
tricts charts, graphs, and pictures are 
frequently used in presenting the budget 
it the public hearing, and in a few in- 
stances films or filmstrips are employed 
(3) A few school systems establish the 
meeting procedures in writing thereby 


issuring those persons attending the 
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hearing that they will have time for dis- 
cussion of the school budget. (4) A 
number of school systems prepare ma- 
terials in advance and have them avail 
ible for use in explaining the budget 
at the public hearing. Among these are 
‘Completely Itemized Statements of the 
Budget,” “Per Pupil Cost Data,” 
‘Building Program Data,” ‘Salary 
Schedule Data for Comparisons,” and 
data showing public school “Expendi- 
tures Over Past Years.” 

In concluding, it seems important to 
point out that the public hearing is one 
phase of the budgetary process enabling 
citizens to participate actively with 
school officials in planning the public 
school budget. Such hearings not only 
provide citizens with a means of mak- 
ing known their budget views, but they 
ilso are an avenue through which school 
officials can bring about improved cit- 
izen understanding of the educational 
program proposed to meet the com- 
munity’s needs, and the cost of sup- 
porting this program 

Since the scope and quality of a com 
munity’s educational program is pre 
sumably largely determined by its cit 
izens, school officials should — plan 
carefully to secure their participation in 
public school budget hearings. The fol- 
lowing suggestions are recommended as 
being potentially helpful in developing 
citizen interest in the school budget 
ind consequently in creating a desire 
m their part to participate actively in 
budget planning at public hearings, as 
uming that such interest and participa 
tion are desirable 

1. Citizens should be given at least 
two weeks’ notice of the public hearing 

2. Published budget hearing notices 
hould contain, in addition to such per 
functory information as time, date, and 
lace; a statement by character classi- 
fication, according to major budget 

itegories, of all expenditures necessary 
for implementing the educational pro- 
gram proposed for the ensuing year 

3. Copies or summaries of the budget 
uccompanied by an understandable and 
if possible, interestingly written state 
ment of the educational program pro 
posed to meet the communities needs 
should be distributed to the public. In 
large cities the same end might be ac 
complished through the newspapers 
radio or television 

4. In addition to citizen notification 
of the budget hearing by various com- 
munication media such as newspapers 
radio, and the like, it is urgently nec- 
essary that the fiscal program of the 
school system be interpreted to Parent- 
Teacher Associations and other inter 
ested civic groups. Furthermore, all 
school employees (nonprofessional as 
well as professional) should have an 
intelligent understanding of the pro 
posed school budget and the educational 
services that citizens’ tax dollars will 
make available to the community 

5. Such other information as, in the 
opinion of school officials, will con- 
tribute to the citizens intelligent con- 
sideration of the program financed by 
monies appropriated. s 
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NEW 
PRODUCTS 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


Metalab Equipment Co., Hicksville 
N. Y., has introduced “Style-Scope” 
“Mobilescope” series of laboratory 
and center tables. Style-Scope units 


Wall and Center Tables 


on concealed rollers. Extruded finger-tip 
control bars replace drawer handles. Re 
movable plastic trays replace drawers. The 
portable Mobilescope units are ideal for 
preparations laboratories or for converting 
lecture and conference areas into semi 
laboraiories. Eight different unit inserts 
contain tray, compartment or  bin-type 
storage areas 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0168) 


NEW BOOK CHARGING SYSTEMS 


Two new “charge-out” systems de 
veloped by Bro-Dart Industries, Newark 
N. J., greatly simplify the clerical duties 
of librarians. Both mechanically or elec 
tronically record charge-out information 
The “Brodac” system makes an immediate 


visible, full-size copy of the book’s author 


Built-in ““Brodac’’ system 


and title, borrower’s name and address 
transaction number and date. Each charge 
record is automatically cut into individual 
slips that stack in numerical sequence into 
a handy drawer. The compact “Sysdac 
machine fits any library desk and charges 
books to borrowers in less than 34 of a 
second. The borrower’s card with an em 
bossed metal plate of his name and ad 
dress is stamped onto the book card in file 
The systems are part of a new line of 
library furniture and equipment by Bro 
Dart, including contemporary tables, shel 
ing, book carts, and an electric eraser 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0169) 
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AUTOMATIC FIRE DOOR 


If a fire were to start in a building, this 
new door would automatically close when 
the temperature reaches 160°, a tempera 
ture low enough to be sensitive at the 
early stages of a fire. The “brain” behind 
the door is a heat-sensitive metal link that 
releases a tension spring, closing the door 
This door is available from Fenestra, Inc 
Detroit, Mich. Its built-in safety feature 
could save lives and property in all types 
of public buildings, particularly if the 
doors would close off a fire from open 
corridors and stair wells 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0170) 


LABORATORY BOOTHS 


Increased working space, new color 
schemes and greater layout planning flexi 
bility are offered by the “Monitor 58 


series of language laboratory booths by 


ev P > Pe ed 


Laminated plastic dividers 


Electronic Teaching Laboratories, Wash 
ington 16, D. C. Panel dividers are of 
high-pressure laminated plastic in cop 
pertone shade, with working surfaces in 
white plastic, and rounded panel edges fin 
ished in black. Acoustic panels are 1-in 
Fiberglas covered in blue perforated steel 
Steel legs have self-adjusting feet. Student 
recording units can be dash- or flat 
mounted. The booth is available in stand 
ard 1, 2, or 3 position units 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0171) 


NEW CURTAINWALL UNITS 


\ new aluminum window and curtair 
wall series with double-hung, single-hung 
or fixed windows is offered by Ceco Steel 
Products Corp., Chicago, Ill. Designated as 
Series 160 for double-hung windows and 
Series 165 for single-hung, the new cur 
tainwall units are furnished with porcelair 
ceramic, plastic, aluminum, steel or stone 
panels, or they can be provided with 
Alumilite finishes. Because the sash slides 
up and down, this curtainwall is es 
pecially suited for such areas as school cor 
ridors and ground-level exteriors adjacent 
to playgrounds. Conventional mullions aré 
not needed, since sleeving mullions are an 
integral part of each unit 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0172) 


NEW ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 

An electric typewriter, without type bars 
or movable carriage, is the new IBM 
“Selectric,” by International Business Ma 


chines Corp., New York 22, N. Y. The 


typewriter types by 
sphere-shaped element bearing all alpha 


means of a single 


Spherical Typing Element 


betic characters, numbers and punctuation 
symbols. The need for type bars has been 
eliminated. The new design offers flexibility 
of type styles since the sphere-shaped ele 
ment may be easily replaced by the typist 
with another type style in a matter of 
seconds. Six type faces are available. The 
Selectric is available in two sizes to handle 
paper 11 or 15 in. wide. Other feature 
ire a “selective stroke storage system” and 


i ribbon cartridge 
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REDESIGNED FIRE ALARM 
Functional, compact fire alarm systems 
Adrian, Mich., are 
designed to meet individual requirements 
of small 


by Farraday, Inc., 


chools, and other institutions 
Some features are: more modern appear 
ince, lower first cost, smaller size, increased 
signal alarm capacity, and reduced installa 
tion and maintenance costs The line of 
“compacts” includes non-code, closed-cir 
cuit supervised systems, plain-code super 
vised systems, and shunt, non-interfering 
coded supervised systems. In addition, the 
company has developed a complete lin 
of modular pre-engineered systems for 
more complex applications requiring ex 
tensive fire alarm networks 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0174) 


FIBERGLAS VENTILATORS 

4 molded Fiberglas intake and _ reliet 
ventilator features a low profile, contem 
porary design and offers weather resistance 
and architectural flexibility. The units 
either square or rectangular, come in 1 


colors that require little maintenance 


Available in 12 Colors 


Throat-opening sizes range from 10 to 
60 in. Accessories such as bird screens and 
all types of dampers are available. Ber 
muda-AIR model MC ventilators are dis 
tributed by The Williams-Bermuda Corp., 
Los Angeles, Calif 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0175) 
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SCHOOL CROSSING BEACON 


Blink-N-Beacon transistorized warning 
flasher lights come in a portable vertical 
safety barricade. Made by the Electronics 
division of Barler, Inc., Goshen, Ind., the 
unit operates on any standard 6-volt dry 
cell battery, with a minimum battery life 
of 1500 hours. The flasher can be seen at 
least a half-mile in either direction under 
poor weather conditions, and farther under 
normal conditions. Flashing rate is 50 to 
60 times per minute or as prescribed by 
traffic authorities. The weatherproof lamp 
ises an inexpensive bulb and comes with 
a choice of red or amber heavy plastic 
lenses 
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CARPETING IN CLASSROOMS 
Wall-to-wall carpeting may soon become 

a permanent part of the modern classroom, 

according to the Roxbury Carpet Co., New 
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FREE —1962 CATALOG AND DIRECT FACTORY PRICES 


To Churches, Schools, Lodges and all organizations. MONROE Folding Banquet Tables are 
unmatched for quality and durability. New automatic locking, 20-year guaranteed leg 
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York 16, N. Y. The firm has set up three 
test installations in Framingham, Mass., ele 
mentary, junior, and senior high schools 
Recent floor covering studies by the Amer- 
ican Carpet Institute show that mainte 
nance costs were lower for carpeted floors 
since they require less cleaning. Teachers, 
and students, too, preferred the quieter, 
“warmer,” and less “institutional” feeling 
of carpeted floors 
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CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 


“Grasstex All-Weather Running Tracks” 
are described in an 8-page brochure from 
American Bitumuls & Asphalt Co., San Fran 
cisco 20, Calif. The track provides a res 
ilient surface, with permanent markings, 
for both indoor or outdoor, practice or 
regular field events and track meets. 
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A mobile, ultra-sonic cleaning system 
that can clean and dry as many as ten 
fluorescent light shieldings within a few 
minutes is detailed in a small folder by 
Ender-Monarch Corp., a division of Acous 
tica Associates, Inc., Garfield, N. J 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0179) 


The Tropical Paint Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
is offering a small mimeographed booklet 
to school authorities to help them select the 
right color schemes in painting all kinds 
of classrooms and school areas 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0180) 


The Pledgaire system of modern ventila 
tion of institutional kitchens is detailed in 
a 12-page architectural file available from 
Cockle Ventilator Co., Inc., Cincinnati 23 
Ohio. According to the manufacturer this 
compact blower and duct system makes 
fume hoods obsolete 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0181) 


Architects and specifications writers will 
want a copy of “The New Measure for all 
Masonry,” the fifth edition, completely 
revised of a catalog brochure on glazed 
structural tile. Send for a copy from Stark 
Ceramics, Inc., Canton 1, Ohio 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0182) 


A completely revised 96-page catalog 
describes the complete line of industrial 
power tools and accessories, made by Delte 
Power Tool division of Rockwell Mfg. Co 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. Send for catalog, AB-61 
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We'll back that up with a closely-knit organization pledged to produce seats and bleachers, has acquired the Ever- 
wear Mfg. Co., Inc., makers of basketball 
backboards and playground equipment. The 
Everwear factory at Newport, Ky., will 
continue to be operated as a subsidiary. 
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FASTEST, SAFEST WAY 





TO GET UP IN THE AIR 
FOR OVERHEAD 


SPOT MAINTENANCE 


“TALL “OP 


Telescoping aluminum tower on wheels ex- 
tends instantly for reaching heights up to 30 
feet. Rolls quickly to the job. Folds down 
to pass through doorways and under trusses. 
Has safety tread ladder and enclosed plat- 
form. Conforms to rigid Industrial Safety 
Codes. Lightweight, rapidly assembled by 
one man. Adjustable legs for uneven floors 
Or stairways. 
Tallescope speeds up installation and mainte- 
nance of overhead lighting, acoustical tile, heat- 
ing and other facilities at each of 7 junior and 


senior high schools and colleges in a Western 
School District 
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Bridges over auditorium seats. Note Rolls through doorways. Telescopes Separates easily into 3 components for 
one-man operation. and folds down; only 29” wide. convenient storage or transportation. 
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GYMNASTIC APPARATUS IN LIFETIME CHROME 


Compare today’s car with those of the 1920’s. Quite a difference? That’s just what you'll see 


when you compare Nissen Medart’s new Chrome line with other gymnastic apparatus. Gleam- 


ing, maintenance-free chrome finish, lightweight oval-shaped steel tubing construction (in place 
of cast iron), finger tip adjustment, easy portability, and traditional Nissen Medart performance 
make the new Chrome line a lifetime investment for today’s schools. This American made gym- 
nastic apparatus conforms to Olympic specifications. Can you afford to buy anything less when 
it costs no more than ordinary gymnastic apparatus? 


NISSEN MEDART CORPORATION, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





